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History Teaches Us— 


By JosePpH J. MATHEWS 


The annual presidential address was delivered by Dr. Juseph J. Mathews, 
Professor of History, at the spring dinner-initiation of the Emory chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa on the evening of May 11. 


() NE OF THE STRANGE THINGS about history is that those who 


presumably know the most about it so often appear to learn 
the least from it. If one hears the beguiling phrase, “History teaches 
us,’ one can be almost certain it is not the utterance of a trained 
historian. The apparent inability of historians to learn the lessons 
of history is the more poignant because the failing is not always 
shared by the members of other professions—preachers, philoso- 
phers, politicans, journalists, and advertising men, for example. 

In a recent issue of the magazine Newsweek (October 20, 1958), 
there appeared a two-page advertisement with the caption ‘What 
can Louis XVI teach the chairman of the board?” The subtitle is 
even more intriguing: ‘‘No executive can afford to ignore the latest 
developments in air cargo.” The illustration shows Louis XVI, 
resplendent in his royal robes and surrounded by his courtiers, gaz- 
ing enraptured at an ascending balloon, in which there is a chicken, 
a duck, and a sheep. At the side of the King, gazing with equal 
intentness at the balloon, stands a chairman of the board, briefcase 
in hand. This “‘first successful live air cargo flight” is dated Sep- 
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tember 19, 1783, and for the unimaginative present-day board 
chairman the historical lesson is spelled out: ‘Two centuries ago, 
the man who shipped by air was ahead of the times. Today, the man 
who doesn’t is behind the times.”’ 

A widely circulated indictment of historians goes something like 
this: they possess the energy to work at the trade of history but they 
lack the imagination to recreate it or the profoundity to interpret it. 
They find it easier to read, teach, and even to write history than 
to think about it. They are like Belloc’s water-beetle who glides 

. on the water’s face 
With ease, celerity and grace; 


But if he stopped to try and think 
Of how he did it, he would sink. 
There is truth in the charge that writers and teachers of history 


are reluctant to find lessons in it; also, that most of them lack the 
philosophical sophistication to believe that they can deal compe- 
tently with the eternal verities or serve as the voices of the whole 
truth. The study of history, it is often maintained, is conducive to 
caution; this view is carried further to the conclusion that students 
of history are conservative in their political and social views, that 
they build their faith on the past and they oppose change and in- 
novation. An excellent brief for this case may be found in the French 
Revolution, in which the leaders revolted against history and ap- 
pealed to natural law and to reason, while their opponents used 
history as one of the main bases for their denunciation of the Revo- 
lution. But this is not always true. One needs no better example than 
Karl Marx to illustrate the fact that advocates of change can also 
base their arguments on history. 

In the nineteenth century history succumbed to the all-pervading 
influences of science. It was a time when no discipline could hope to 
remain respectable unless it became “scientific.” The decision of 
historians to become scientific affected most directly their methodol- 
ogy, but it also influenced their whole concept of history. There 
ensued a relentless search for source materials, and there developed 
exacting methods for determining their validity. Above all, his- 
torians became objective. Anyone who did not do obeisance to 
objectivity was unacceptable to historical researchers and writers. 
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Along with objectivity went the doctrine of historical relativity, that 
is, that any age or society must be judged solely by its own standards. 
Innate ideas, a priori theses, and divine guidance were inadmissible 
in a scrupulously rationalistic and scientific methodology. 


Up to this point there was almost complete agreement, but beyond 
it the controversial fires raged, fed in part with fuels produced by 
the scientific movement itself. Among the many issues debated, none 
was more crucial than the battle over the lessons of history. Were 
there trends, patterns, or even laws that could be ascertained through 
the application of scientific methods and applied to an understanding 
of the present, or even made the basis for prophesying the future? 
The historians split on the question and moved in opposite directions. 
A minority accepted the positivism of Auguste Comte and took the 
position that not only was it possible to determine trends and laws 
in history, but that the study of history was meaningless unless di- 
rected toward the establishment of patterns and laws. Hippolyte 
Taine in France and Henry T. Buckle in England were the outstand- 
ing historians in the positivist school. 

The great majority of historians, however, vehemently rejected 
the pattern-finders and the prophets. They accepted Leopold von 
Ranke’s classic description of the historian’s assignment—“‘to re- 
late what had really hapened”—that, and nothing more. Lytton 
Strachey stated the ultimate of this position in his Preface to 
Eminent Victorians: “J’impose rien; je ne propose rien; j’expose.” 
To the extreme exponents of anti-positivism, facts and figures should 
be allowed to speak for themselves, without embellishment. History 
consists of an infinite number of unique examples. Its study can bring 
wisdom, but not lessons—political, moral, or any other kind—ready 
to be applied. 

Yet, even among the detached objectivists, all was not peaceful. 
What are historical facts? May they include man’s thoughts as well 
as his deeds? Is it really possible to recreate the past just as it was? 
Does not the use of fragmentary or selected evidence necessarily 
create a distorted picture ? Can historical narrative ever be anything 
more than a creation of the historian’s mind, a reflection of the 
knowledge, problems, and prejudices of the individual writer and 
his times? In the relative privacy of their professional journals, his- 
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torians pondered and fought over such questions. They still do. They 
are often joined by the members of other disciplines, none with 
greater alacrity than the philosophers, who see these problems as 
more properly their own, and the controversy carries over into other 
professional and even general publications. Interest in philosophical- 
historical problems took an upward swing early in this century. 
Today many historians are preoccupied with these problems, and 
there is at least an uneasy awareness of them on the part of all. 
Some modification of the extremist, even the generally accepted, 
views of the limitations imposed by objectivity and scientism had to 
take place before this was possible. The belief that facts and figures 
speak for themselves, dispassionately, was too naive to stand for 
long, although in the hands of some writers they came perilously 
close to not speaking at all. When they did speak, there was discern- 
ible a human influence, a process of selection that often brought out 
entirely different facts and figures from the same sources, and differ- 
ences in emphasis that ended in antithetical conclusions. There was 
no escaping the fact that all historical writing is in some measure in- 
terpretative, whether or not the writer admits or intends it. The 
present generation of historians not only accepts but demands inter- 
pretation. Writers are now as fearful of the indictment that they 
fail to interpret, render judgment, and offer at least tentative con- 
clusions, as once they were fearful of doing so. The writing of history 
is a purposeful business, directed toward the search for “underlying 
trends, basic patterns, significant correlations, and deeper meanings.” 
In a special and restricted sense all of this is a quest for the 
meanings of history, an effort to see what it is that history teaches us. 
Otherwise it would be pointless. But while rejecting limitations that 
were manifestly too narrow, the majority of historians continue to 
set limits that are no less. absolute. They are not greatly disturbed 
by the advertising man and his “lessons” for the chairman of the 
board, or even by the politician who uses history to buttress his 
claims to office. Such amateurs are ignored or dismissed with good- 
natured contempt. But historians do become concerned and lose no 
time in girding their loins for the fray when the issue appears on a 
higher or at least more cosmic level. Once again the age-old question 
has come to the fore of whether history can provide an answer to 
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the truly great problems: why civilizations rise and fall, why history 
has taken the courses it has. Those who answer the question in the 
afirmative, or view it as debatable, are too determined and too 
numerous to be ignored. One affirmative group simply refuses to be 
bound by the accepted rules, or even by the traditionally limited defi- 
nitions of history. History, they assert, is too important to be left 
to the historians. To arrive at deeper meanings it is necessary to 
broaden the field, to ignore rational limits, to go outside and beyond 
history. The majority reaction here is to apply, with intentional 
derision, the label of “meta-historians” and to stand resolutely by 
accepted rules and definitions. 

It is not so easy to dispose of Arnold Toynbee. His great erudition, 
his vast knowledge of many historical periods and different geo- 
graphical areas, his command of language, and his skill as a contro- 
versialist combine to make him too formidable an opponent for most 
historians. Even more disconcerting, he uses the accepted tools of 
the historian and observes, or at least claims to observe in extended 
form, the canons of the profession. If only he wouldn’t insist upon 
calling his work history, is the anguished cry of more than one critic. 
They would gladly donate him to the philosophers. 

Toynbee has been attacked for committing many sins, some real 
and some imagined. He has been proven guilty of significant omis- 
sions, and of errors of fact. He has little use for national history, in 
which many practitioners of the trade have a vested interest. He 
considers some special approaches to history, the study of diplomacy 
for example, as fields too barren to warrant cultivation. He is count- 
ed a pessimist, a prophet of doom. But these are mere misdemeanors 
His real crime is his claim to the discovery of an explanation of the 
course of history, of why civilizations rise, flourish, and fall. His 
great work, 4 Study of History, is a comparative study of civiliza- 
tions undertaken to serve as a basis for general conceptions about 
history. Toynbee contends that he used methods of empirical re- 
search to arrive at rules and laws that have universal applicability. 

This fills the ordinary historian with apprehension and arouses 
in him profound skepticism. The historian knows that historical 
explanations are usually pluralistic, and his whole experience has 
convinced him that almost never can the same combination of ex- 
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planations be applied twice. He dreads the inherent dangers in any- 
thing approaching a monistic interpretation, whether it is the gospel 
according to St. Augustine, Karl Marx, Oswald Spengler, or Arnold 
Toynbee. He is more than half-convinced that Toynbee approached 
his study with an already-formulated conclusion and that he selected 
evidence to conform to it; in any case Toynbee possessed convictions 


and biases that did not admit equal consideration to contrary evi- 


dence. At the same time, although there are exceptions, the his- 
torians can but gaze in wonder and admiration at a work so learned, 
so provocative, and so stimulating to thought and further investiga- 
tion. In general, the historians’ response to the Toynbee challenge 
is: “C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas l'histoire.” 

If Toynbee’s co-laborers in the vineyards of history are so skepti- 
cal of him, how is it, then, that he is so widely acclaimed, lionized, 
and listened to, apparently to a much greater extent in this country 
than in his own? Aside from the painful fact that the attitude of 
historians seldom governs general popularity, it is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer. In spite of relatively large sales, it is reasonable to 
doubt whether many people have read 4 Study of History (ten 
volumes to date and three to come), save possibly in the one-volume 
abridged edition. The public image of Arnold Toynbee is certainly 
an impressionistic one in which the details are blurred. Nevertheless, 
this popular image must have meaning. Perhaps Toynbee’s firm 
Christian beliefs, which so pronouncedly affect his thought, have 
genuine appeal to an age in which there is a marked trend toward 
faith. Perhaps his certainty, which stands in such sharp contrast to 
the uncertainty and diversified conclusions by historians generally, 
offers solace to a world confronted with the possibility of destruction. 

The spectacular Toynbee war tends to overshadow battles that 
are being fought on a different terrain. They, too, are related to the 
problem of what history can teach us and they are, in my judgment, 
affecting the direction of historical efforts far more than the battle 
in the cosmos. Boiled down to essence, they may be described as the 
struggle of historians to find their proper place in (or outside of) 
the social sciences. Social scientists (and others too for that matter) 
are not hesitating to step in where historians have feared to tread. 
They are developing new methods of study and they are shifting 
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their areas of investigation backward in time. They are posing the 
question of what can be learned from the past, and they are insisting 
on the functional approach of concentrating attention on those peri- 
ods and problems that promise to illuminate the present. They view 
other kinds of history as little more than aesthetics—history for 
history’s sake—and they accuse historians who are loath to take 
the problems of the present as a point of departure with social 
irresponsibility. 

The historical profession is not insensitive to these charges. It 
may be—certainly it is often asserted—that the current trend is 
definitely toward a rapprochement with the other social sciences, on 
the latter’s terms. This is believed to be especially true of the younger 
generation of historians. But at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association in December 1957, Professor William L. 
Langer, a historian old enough and sufficiently respected to be Presi- 
dent of the Association, gave an address intended to convince his 
colleagues that their future lay in the mastery of “psychoanalysis 
and its later developments and variations as included in the terms 
‘dynamic’ or ‘depth psychology.’’’ Sometimes historians use the 
split-personality approach to disprove accusations of social irre- 
sponsibility, by taking stands as citizens rather than as historians. 
But time and again they have also demonstrated their readiness to 
toss aside their vaunted objectivity and make use of history for 
ulterior purposes, especially when great national or international 
issues are at stake. Take, for example, the current doctrine that 
authoritarian regimes in general, and the Soviet government in 
particular, respect nothing but superior force; that the only possible 
way to deal with them is to possess superior strength or to bluff 
them into believing you have it if you do not. This is a historically 
derived position, in considerable part the handiwork of historians. 
In actual fact, there is no more evidence for it than for the exact 
opposite view, which has its proponents among the historians too. 
Neither group has observed rules they claim to be absolute in arriv- 
ing at their historical conclusions. 

To this point I have taken personal refuge in narrative descrip- 
tion, though by my own assertions I have been guilty of interpreta- 
tion, and doubtless bias as well. If for no other reason than I might 
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appear to lack courage, I will conclude with a brief declaration of 
personal views. I wish to stand and be counted with those who view 
Arnold Toynbee’s brilliant hypothesis with admiration, awe, and a 
measure of incomprehension, but I cannot accept it as integral truth. 
[ You are entitled to observe that it takes no great courage to stand 
and be counted with the majority.] I do not believe that the his- 
torian who continues to adhere to the canons of objectivity and 
historical relativism is a fossil. He has proved that he is willing to 
re-tool and re-sight, and he has expanded the scope of his investiga- 
tions to the point where there is virtually no room for further 
expansion. A profession that was once committed to the preserva- 
tion of the “dignity of history,” meaning attention only to great men 
and great events, greatness appertaining solely to political activities, 
has extended its province to include ideas as well as institutions, art 
and science, common people and their vulgar habits. I think that 
historians have amply demonstrated their willingness to use tech- 
niques developed by psychiatrists, statisticians, demographers, and 
anthropologists—when they are applicable. 

I believe that most historical study must continue to be the work 
of the individual. Group projects have their usefulness in assuring 
coverage and in a certain amount of cross-fertilization of ideas, but 
I am appalled at any hint of regimentation, team spirit, and organi- 
zation men. I should like to add, perhaps gratuitously, that I rejoice 
in the historian’s refusal to adopt jargon, and I pray that he will 
continue to try to communicate in simple language; I think that 
individual efforts help to preserve this quality. All of this places a 
high premium on individual talents, and I cannot maintain that many 
of us fulfill the demands of our high calling. History is the mirror 
that Schopenhauer thought his books to be: “If an ass looks in, you 
cannot expect an angel to look out.” 

There is another side to the coin of individualism. The individual 
in history is in real danger of being lost. In much of the work di- 
rected toward the past, by historians as well as by others, man ap- 
pears solely as a statistic or a type. The analytical school of his- 
torians concerns itself with what man did and ignores what he 
thought he was doing. I have served during the past year on a com- 
mittee of a national foundation that makes grants for research in 
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the social sciences. The committee consistently rules out proposed 
biographical studies on the ground that biography is not social 
science. Contemporary economic determinists, mass psychologists, 
social behaviorists, and the analytical school of historians—them- 
selves the products of an “other-directed” age—are combining to 
threaten historical man with extinction. In viewing this trend with 
alarm, I do not subscribe to Carlyle’s “great man” theory of history, 
and I will not accept the label ““Romantic.” But I do fear an image 
of the past in which, as in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World Re- 
visited, ‘everyone belongs to everyone else.” 

It is a commonplace observation that every generation rewrites 
history in accordance with its own felt needs. Paradoxically, the 
historian serves both as the composer of history for his age and as 
the judge of it. If he fails to respond to the challenges and moods 
of his time, his immediate usefulness is severely restricted, for he 
will have few readers and listeners. But if he cannot identify “tracts 
for the times,” if he fails to place his own and his contemporaries’ 
writings in historical perspective, if he does not scrutinize with ut- 
most care and caution the proffered lessons of history, he fails, I 


think, a larger responsibility. The fundamental explanation for the 
historian’s reluctance to offer, or to accept, final answers derived 
from history is his determination to avoid the wrong answers rather 
than a refusal to find the right ones. No goddess has attracted more 
false prophets and dangerous seers than Clio. 








Basic Aims and Objectives of 


English Universities 
By G. P. CuTtTino 


Professor Cuttino, Department of History, as a Rhodes Scholar studied in 
England during the years 1936-1939, in 1936-38 at Oriel College, Oxford, 
and in 1938-39 at the Institute of Historical Research, the University of 
London. 

NY CONSIDERATION of the basic ideas that underlie the English 
A university must take as its point of departure the British 
notion of what a liberal education is. This in turn has been con- 
ditioned by what English history has been, and I should like to 
begin by making a few remarks about certain basic facts in that 
history that appear to a historian to have influenced English atti- 
tudes towards many things, including higher education. In the first 
place, no other European country (and I include the Americas as 
special adaptations and extensions of the European tradition) has 
behind it a history whose written records are so extensive, so far- 
reaching in time, and so continuous. Put in another way, the English 
have been accustomed to government by writing longer than any 
other country in western Europe. 

Now government by writing means conservatism, suspicion of 
foreign ideas, and slow change after cogitation and consideration. 
It is summed up in Pope’s well-known couplet : 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

This point of view places a premium on tradition and tends to clothe 

it with a certain awe and reverence. It is a point of view, for instance, 

that goes a long way toward explaining the English repudiation of 
the Cromwellian Experiment. 

In the second place, despite periods of splendid isolation, England 
has been a constant partaker of the Continental tradition and has 
done a good deal to mould it. It was an Englishman who was pressed 
into service to begin at the court of Charlemagne an educational 
experiment that led in scholastic succession to the schools of Chartres 
and Reims, the magic of Abelard’s teaching, and the founding of 
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the University at Paris. The most learned scholar of the twelfth 
century and the first person in the Middle Ages seriously to pro- 
pound a philosophy of education was an Englishman by the name of 
John of Salisbury. It was the withdrawal of English students from 
Paris that gave rise at Oxford to the first of the only two universities 
England had until the nineteenth century. 

In the third place, the English frontier, in the American sense 
of the term, has been the Empire: that is, a challenge beyond its 
borders. This has placed a premium on leadership and talent in 
government and national affairs that, except in times of crisis, has 
been virtually unknown and, it may be added, almost unwanted in 
this country. Yet again, conservatism has dictated that this leader- 
ship be in the traditional mould. Brilliance has been looked askance 
at: Disraeli was viewed with a certain amount of suspicion, and 
Winston Churchill would probably never have become His Majesty’s 
First Minister had it not been for the exigencies of World War II. 

These three points, among others, have conditioned the English 
view of a liberal education. What is that view? It is, first, the Eng- 
lishman’s concept of culture. Culture is the inheritance of a tradition, 
and tradition is the product of chance’s having favoured the prepared 
mind. Those minds have not been prepared ad hoc; that is, the 
preparation has been a matter of thorough grounding in the origi- 
nal seven liberal arts and therefore non-utilitarian. Second, this view 
depends upon the existence of a large leisure class. One of our more 
sparkling writers of light verse, Ogden Nash, has put it thus: 

England is the last home of the aristocracy, and the art 
of protecting the aristocracy from the encroach- 
ments of commerce has been raised to quite an art, 

Because in America a rich butter-and-egg man is only a 
rich butter-and-egg man or at most an honorary LL.D. 
of some hungry university, but in England 
why before he knows it he is Sir Benjamin But- 
tery, Bart. 

It is not, however, merely a matter of aristocracy; nor is leisure 
to be equated with idleness. It is what all leaders, aristocratic or 
bourgeois (and nowadays also proletarian), of the nation do with 


their spare time, and in this connexion it is hardly necessary to be 
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reminded of Churchill’s six volumes on The Second World War 
and his four-volume 4 History of the English Speaking Peoples. 
Finally, if we consider Plato’s three factors in the progress of civili- 
zation, the English tend to exalt pure reason apart from and often 
in opposition to desires and appetites. This means again that a liberal 
education is humanistic and non-functional, and that those methods 
and techniques that cater to the satisfaction of desires and appetites 
can be learned quickly, easily, and best by the person who has first 
been trained in the ways of pure reason. 

Against this notion of liberal education can be placed the various 
conceptions of the task of the university. The first of these concep- 
tions historically has been referred to as the Christian-Hellenic one, 
and the classic statement of it is to be found in Newman’s /dea of 
a University. The chief duty of the university is to produce good 
citizens, to train an élite who are to be the future leaders in affairs 
and in the learned professions. It therefore differs from a seminary, 
a technical college, or a research institute. How important this idea 
of the élite has been and still is can be illustrated by comparative 
figures. There were in the United States in 1956, 15,145,000 per- 
sons between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four. Of those, 2,598,- 
702 (10.7 per cent) were enrolled in universities and four-year 
colleges. In Great Britain, there were some 5,077,300 persons in 
the same age-group, and only 89,866 (1.7 per cent) were in the 
universities. Present plans call for raising this figure to a permanent 
one of only 90,000. 

What are the characteristics of training in the university accord- 
ing to the Christian-Hellenic conception? It is liberal as opposed to 
servile; it seeks mental development for its own sake and not for 
any ulterior end; it emphasizes refinement rather than effectiveness, 
but from a profound conviction that the refined are the most effec- 
tive. It is based upon a point of view suggested by a caustic remark 
made by Sir Richard Livingstone: ““The Greeks could not broadcast 
the Aeschylean trilogy, but they could write it.”” Further, the train- 
ing is general as opposed to specialized, but this does not necessarily 
mean a broad or scattered curriculum. A former colleague of mine 
has recently remarked: 


When concentration in a given area of study leads, as it so 
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often does, to dealing with the application of principles rather 
than with the study of the principles themselves, when it seeks 
to create technicians, then liberal education has ceased. But 
when ‘specialization’ means only that a given field is studied 
deeply and thoroughly enough so that one is able to move around 
in it with some degree of intellectual sophistication, with that 
feeling of comprehensive understanding that comes from hav- 
ing facts integrated by an adequate theoretical structure, and 
with that self-confidence and precision of thought that come 
from a firm factual foundation—then specialization is the very 
sine qua non of a liberal education. 


Professor J. Roland Pennock was talking about the Swarthmore 
honours system, but what he says is equally true of Oxford and 
Cambridge and to a lesser extent of London and the provincial 
universities. Finally, the training is systematic. It aims not at the 
amassing of facts, but at their grasp; not at cramming, but at mental 
digestion. 

By what methods is this training achieved? It is achieved by the 
creation of a subtle frame of mind that almost defies description. 
I think that the most adequate way to grasp it is to think of the 
phrase “‘Alma Mater” in its literal sense, connoting a family relation- 
ship. The relationship between faculty and students, largely because 
of the system of external examiners, goes far beyond that of master 
and pupil. There is authority, yes, and there are rules and regula- 
tions that would be and are anathema to an American, but there is 
a paternal-filial relationship between the tutor and his charges that 
is to be found nowhere else. There is mutual engagement in an 
exciting challenge that almost transcends the challenge itself. Beyond 
this is a sense of community emanating from the collegiate organiza- 


tion of the ancient universities and the residential character of many 
of the provincial ones. It is, if you will, dining in hall in gown with 
the other members of your college, standing until the dons take their 
places at the high table and until the Latin grace is said by the Bible 
Scholar, and then perhaps having to drink a sconce from a silver 


mug from which Newman himself might have drunk. This is the 
education that, in Newman’s words, 


give[s] a man a clear, conscious view of his own opinions and 
judgments, a truth in developing them, and eloquence in ex- 
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pressing them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to 
see things as they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle 
a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, and to discard 
what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post with credit, 
and to master any subject with facility. It shows him how to 
accommodate himself to others, how to throw himself into 
their state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how to 
come to an understanding with them, how to bear with them. 
There is a second conception of a university that has been de- 
scribed by the term “liberal”. It is the product of the French 
Enlightenment, but it came to Great Britain through the back door 
of the German universities, owing to English distrust of the French 
Revolution. Its basic principles are stated in Paulsen’s The German 
Universities and University Study and in Matthew Arnold’s Essays 
in Criticism and his Schools and Universities on the Continent. It 
has fused with the earlier conception, changing it in the process. I 
shall summarize its main points in eight statements: (1) Investiga- 
tion matters more than instruction, advancement of knowledge more 
than communication of it. (2) Ars gratia artis is the proper business 
of the university. (3) The function of the university as a community 
of science and learning is quite distinct from that of church and state 
or of commerce and industry, and it should never be subservient to 
them. (4) The academic thinker must have a completely open field, 
and approach it with a mind free from antecedent bias or presuppo- 
sition. (5) The university must cultivate detachment: it must keep 


clear of current controversy in fields, such as religion or politics, 
that excite passion. (6) It is highly selective and fastidious in regard 
both to subjects and methods, since its business is with an intellectual 
aristocracy. (7) It must not be rigidly organized or regimented. 
(8) There is a strong emphasis on the liberty, initiative, and adult 
status of students. 


Of the two conceptions, the ancient and the Scottish universities 
tend to hold by the first and to be eclectic with regard to the second, 
while London and the provincial universities tend to prefer the 
second. Very recently both have been challenged by what might be 
called the technological conception of the university, with its empha- 
sis on applied science and utilitarianism, and by the increase in 
parliamentary assistance (£1,680,000 in 1932-33, £22,234,625 in 
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1951-52, and £26,987,000 in 1955-56) with its attendant insistence 
on a more open-door policy towards the lower-income brackets. 
There has also been serious criticism of late to the effect that the 
universities are not fulfilling their stated purpose, that they are 
suffering from the general spiritual malaise of our times, and that a 
reéxamination of first principles is called for. Sir Walter Moberly’s 
admirable book, The Crisis in the University, from which I have 
borrowed freely, is the best recent statement of current complaints. 

Whatever truth there may be in such criticism, there remain the 
avowed basic aims of English universities: to turn out well-rounded 
persons with an understanding of themselves and of their places in 
the world; to stimulate a liberal and disinterested attitude towards 
study; to cultivate objectivity and impartiality; to be communities, 
and to derive from this fact much of their educational power. 


Israel Reborn 


By BERTRAM HOLLAND FLANDERS 


Bertram Holland Flanders, ’29, Professor of English, Georgia State College, 
is President of the Atlanta Writers’ Club and Chairman of the Committee 
on Awards, Georgia Writers Association. 


Here, strong of will, returning Hebrews trod 
The Promised Land, forgetting Egypt's groans. 
Here Sinai’s thunders, couched in dreadful tones, 
Still echoed mandates of a jealous God. 

Here Joshua smote with his avenging rod 

The hostile kings and left the foemen’s bones 
To whiten on Beth-horon’s ancient stones, 
While daylight tarried at Jehovah’s nod. 

But now an eager people, free and strong, 
Reclaim the land, fulfilling prophecies. 

Canaan is filled again with workers’ song, 

And homes in long-impoverished vales arise. 
New life, new hope to Israel belong— 

And Moses looks in triumph from the skies. 
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John Wyclif and John Hus 


By WILLIAM RAGSDALE CANNON 


The following essay is part of a chapter of the forthcoming book entitled 
A History of Christianity in the Middle Ages, by Dr. William Ragsdale 
Cannon, Dean of the Candler School of Theology. 

HE CRITICISMS of institutional Christianity, doctrinal as well 
tam organizational and disciplinary, registered by John Wyclif 
of England and John Hus in Bohemia were far-reaching in their 
consequences. They were disturbing, of course, to the Roman Church 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, since they ended in schism 
and brought one of their protagonists to the stake. The followers 
of Wyclif were known as Lollards, while those of Hus, as Bohemian 
Brethren. Both men were heralds of the Protestantism which was to 
come. Their movements might properly be styled abortive attempts 
at reformation. Though noble both in doctrine and in practice and 
not lacking one whit in courage and devotion, they did not achieve 
immediate success. What Wyclif and Hus attempted still remained 
for Luther and the other sixteenth-century reformers to accomplish. 

John Wyclif (c.1325-1384), sponsor of the first translation of 
the Bible into English, and the artificer of the major principles of 

Protestantism before Protestantism emerged as a new ecclesiastical 

organization, seems to have begun his illustrious career as a political 

agitator, supported by the ruthless John of Gaunt in his quarrel 
with the English hierarchy. His appearance before Convocation, for 
example, in the Lady Chapel of St. Paul’s was more like what we 
would expect from a political convention seething with the hatred 
of various factions than from a conclave of the Church. John of 
Gaunt accompanied Wyclif with a troop of soldiers, and the ex- 
change between that nobleman and Bishop Courtenay, culminating 
in John’s threat to drag the prelate out of the church by the hair of 
his head, precluded the success of the trial. Wyclif refused to obey 
the summons of Pope Gregory V to answer in person the accusations 
against him at the papal court, and continued the advisor of king 
and parliament on ecclesiastical matters. His political position, so 
favorable to the court and the secular realm, was simply that it was 
the moral responsibility of the government to confiscate all ecclesi- 
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astical endowments wrongly used and to employ them to relieve the 
poor and to accomplish any other worthy aims for the good of 
society. It is difficult to see any connection between his theological 
doctrine of property and his program of action. As doctrine, he 
advanced the notion that, since God is the sole owner of everything, 
and since God delegates the use of what is His only to those who are 
morally and spiritually worthy, the righteous alone have the right 
to temporal ownership and lordship and they should hold the goods 
of this world in common among themselves. Wyclif confessed that 
this was the ideal of perfection. In an imperfect world he recognized 
the necessity of both political authority and individual ownership of 
property. He thought, in England at least, the State could do more 
good with the property of the realm than the Church. 

The beginning of the Western Schism (1378) lifted Wyclif from 
the role of a mere political agitator against particular ecclesiastical 
abuses which he felt adversely affected England into that of a re- 
former of the Church itself. He began to seek to change basic insti- 
tutions and doctrines. 

This is seen most clearly in his teaching that the Bible and it alone 
is the source of religious authority. All truth, he contended, is con- 
tained in the Scriptures; and everything written therein is true. 
Consequently the Bible is the only law by which Church and State 
should be governed. It is equally valid in all its parts. Its authority 
does not rest on the Church or even on the authors of its several 
books, but rather on God himself, who used those authors as His 
secretaries. Knowledge of the Bible, acquired by reading its contents 
in humility, prayer, and under the tutelage of the Holy Spirit, is 
essential to salvation. Obscure passages are to be explained by other 
passages that are clear and lucid. Without knowledge of the Bible 
one cannot know Jesus Christ. The reading and preaching of the 
Word, are, therefore, more important than any sacrament. The 
Bible needs no accessions such as masses, fastings, prayers to saints, 
tradition, and papal decretals to make its message valid. The 
natural outcome of this doctrine was the translation of the whole 
Bible into the Middle English of the common people. Heretofore 
only parts of it had been in translation in Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
French. Wyclif engaged Nicholas de Hereford of Oxford and other 
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scholars of that institution to translate the Old and New Testa- 
ments, using the old Biblical glossarists and commentators in order 
to establish the exact meaning of words and passages. The Wyclif 
Bible is not, therefore, the Reformer’s own translation, but rather 
the work which he instigated and which was done by others. 

The use of the Bible as basic authority led Wyclif to the formula- 
tion of a doctrine of the Church very similar to that of Augustine. 
He described it as existing in three great divisions: (1) the Church 
Triumphant in heaven; (2) the Church Militant on earth; (3) the 
Church Asleep in purgatory. Yet the sole basis of membership in 
the Church, according to Wyclif, is the predestination of God. Men 
are saved and incorporated into Christ’s mystical body by grace 
alone. They have nothing whatever to do with their salvation, and 
on earth they never know whether they are saved or not. This 
applies to the pope and hierarchy as well as to the most humble 
laymen. Consequently the veneration of relics, pilgrimages, prayers 
to saints, indulgences, and other ecclesiastical paraphernalia do not 
avail anything at all in effecting salvation. Their abuse is a scandal 
to Christianity. God does not sell righteousness; to pretend to 
pardon sin for money is blasphemous. Membership in the Church 
Militant on earth is no criterion of membership in the Church 
Triumphant in heaven. 

The papacy, therefore, is an opportunity for service, not a 
primatial right or privilege. Peter’s primacy rested on his spiritual 
leadership and Christian character. Election to an office will not 
confer such gifts on a man, only the grace of God. In the beginning 
the Church was governed by a general council, not a pope. The 
power of the keys belongs to the priesthood and applies only to the 
earthly institution. Popes and bishops should forego all luxury and 
riches and live the simple life of ordinary people. Wyclif castigates 
the historical Papacy, showing how one pope has contradicted 
another. He even praises the schism for turning men’s minds away 
from the trivialities of institutionalism to the significance of Biblical 
truth. 


Wyclif repudiated the doctrine of transubstantiation. In its place, 
he taught that the “host is only a sacrament, and not a part of 
Christ. But Christ is hidden insensibly in the sacrament.” By this 
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he means that we do not eat Christ in a material manner but rather 
that we are sustained by Him spiritually through our faith. Faith, 
therefore, apprehends Christ’s body objectively. How this can be, 
Wyclif did not explain. He was content to call it a miracle. 

Even John of Gaunt could not guarantee Wyclif’s freedom to 
disseminate his eucharistic teaching. He went to Oxford and ordered 
his ward to desist. The rector of the University condemned Wyclif’s 
writings on this subject. By this time the followers of Wyclif were 
numerous all over the realm. For years he had been sending out 
poor priests to evangelize the masses—priests who held no benefices, 
were not commissioned by bishops, and itinerated. They won adher- 
ents by the quality of their lives. 

However this gospel movement was used by agitators of sedition 
and rebellion. Wyclif’s doctrine of property played into the hands 
of those who would reform the feudal system. Serfs demanded 
emancipation and specific payment for their labor on the farms. 
John Ball and Jack Straw instigated the peasants’ rebellion (1381). 
Wyclif condemned the sedition of the peasants as well as the greed 
and injustice of the landlords. A peasant army from Kent and 
Essex under Wat Tyler captured London and executed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Chancellor, and other dignitaries of the 
realm. 

Wyclif survived this tragedy only three years. He died of 
apoplexy at his rectory in Lutterworth. His movement, however, 
continued to be effective and, despite repression and even some 
persecution, carried on the mission of its founder until it was swal- 
lowed up in the sixteenth-century reformation. 

Though John Wyclif died in his own bed, his younger contempo- 
rary, the Bohemian John Hus, was less fortunate. The contrast in 
the degree of antipathy and violence with which the Church reacted 
to the teachings of the two reformers is perhaps indicative of the 
strength and thoroughness of their respective movements. The 
Lollards never represented a majority or even a sizable minority in 
English Christianity. The revolt of the peasants, though perhaps 
stimulated by their preachments, was certainly not their doing; and 
Wyclif not only disassociated himself from this revolt but also 


denounced its instigators as anarchists and traitors to their country. 
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The Hussite movement was more extreme and more extensive than 
the Lollard. Indeed, it was the first example in the West after the 
conversion of the barbarians of the alliance of nationalism and 
religion: the upheaval of a people whose patriotism, racial self- 
consciousness, sense of autonomy and separation, and above all else 
hatred of the German foreigner, found vent for expression in 
ecclesiastical deviation. The Bohemians had originally been con- 
verted by the Eastern Church; they had never taken readily to 
Western ritualistic practices; theirs at best was a tangential adher- 
ence to Rome; their local leaders always represented to them the 
guiding authority in religion. 

Most influential among these local leaders in the first half of the 
fifteenth century was John Hus (1373-1415). He was preceded by 
a group of talented and effective preachers in the fourteenth century, 
Conrad of Waldhausen, John Milic, and Matthew of Janov, all of 
whom labored for reformation of morals and manners. Indeed, 
Hus himself in the first years of his ministry reproduced their type. 
He was a gifted teacher and became Rector of the Faculty of Arts 
at the University of Prague in 1402. Though as early as 1403 he 
championed the right of Czech scholars and students to read and to 
study Wyclif’s writings, he did not personally espouse Wyclif’s 
opinions. As late as September 1, 1411, he categorically denied all 
allegations of heresy and stated, specifically, his orthodoxy on such 
doctrines as those of transubstantiation, the administration of the 
mass, and indulgences. To be sure, these were years of controversy 
and misunderstanding, since the Archbishop of Prague proscribed 
Wyclif’s writings and excommunicated their disseminators. But the 
Czech masters on the faculty of the University of Prague supported 
Hus almost to a man, some of them having actually been jailed in 
his behalf when they went as his deputies to Pope John XXIII at 
Bologna. During these eight years (1403-1411) he personified his 
nation, having the unqualified support of his sovereign and his peers. 

His fortune began to shift a year later. For one thing, John 
Stokes, an Englishman on a royal mission abroad, declared that 
John Wyclif was considered a heretic in England, while his works 
were held in such high regard in Bohemia. John XXIII launched a 
broad campaign to raise money for his wars by means of selling 
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indulgences. The indulgence trade began to thrive in Bohemia. In 
face of such scandalous practices as the sale of indulgences occa- 
sioned, Hus was led from concern over abuses to open opposition to 
indulgences as such. At this point his activity as a practical reformer 
of morals and manners was translated into the prophetic réle of 
reformer of the doctrines of the Church itself. Now he began to 
alarm and even to alienate his former friends. The road of the 
prophet is lonely. 

Hus’s opinions about indulgences reached the ears of the Pope. 
The papal agent sent to examine the case threatened Hus with 
excommunication if he did not recant in twenty-three days. Three 
stones were thrown against his dwelling as the sign of his curse, 
while every place that gave him hospitality was subject to interdict. 
Thus in October 1412, he reluctantly retired from Prague to save 
the city from the interdict, and in desperation at maltreatment by 
Christ’s earthly vicar appealed his case directly to Jesus Christ 
himself, ‘“Who is neither influenced by gifts nor deceived by false 
witnesses.” 

All attempts at reconciliation between Hus and his accusers failed. 
The orthodox party on the faculty of the University of Prague 
insisted that the Pope is the head of the Church while the College 
of Cardinals is its body. Theirs is the right to define true doctrine 
for all Christians. Hus and his supporters, in opposition, insisted 
with equal vehemence that the Church consists of all who worship 
Christ. Every sincere bishop and priest is a successor of the apostles. 
Christ alone, not the Pope, is head of the Church. Popes are not 
infallible; they have erred again and again. Many have repudiated 
their own bulls and corrected former opinions. When popes and 
cardinals live ungodly lives, they are not worthy of support and 
obedience. Hus formally adopted Wyclif’s views on the Church and 
its government, and openly announced those views as his own in a 
tract on the Church. He called upon the State to correct clerical 
abuses and enforce morality and decency upon priests and laymen 
alike. Reformation must be effected even in opposition to Church 
and pope. So sincere was Hus, and so convinced was he of his 
orthodoxy and the rightness of his cause, that he consented to a 
hearing before the Pope, cardinals, and theologians of the Church 
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at the Council of Constance, which was about to convene. “If I 
shall be convicted of heresy,” he exclaimed, “I do not refuse to 
suffer the penalties of a heretic.” The Emperor Sigismund, how- 
ever, promised his safe conduct to and from the council. 

Yet in those days of inquisition and heresy-hunting safe conduct, 
even from an emperor, meant little. “Faith is not to be kept with 
him,” afirmed Pope Innocent III, ‘“‘who keeps not faith with God.” 
The cardinals took charge of Hus, imprisoned and maltreated him 
before he even had a hearing. The method of inquisition was to act as 
if the accused were guilty of heresy until he proved himself innocent. 
At least six months elapsed before Hus was allowed to appear 
before the council, months in which an already noble soul was refined 
into the pure metal of saintliness through the unrelenting fires of 
persecution it was made to undergo. The Council of Constance 
sentenced John Hus to be burned at the stake as a heretic, and 
caused its sentence to be executed immediately by the secular author- 
ity. Hus heard his sentence in the cathedral. A paper crown with 
pictures of demons tearing his soul to shreds was placed on his 
head. His books were piled up to be burned. He was escorted 
from the cathedral by an armed guard of one thousand men to a 
meadow nearby. There he was burned to ashes, his remains being 
thrown into the Rhine. It is said that at the last, Hus, with counten- 
ance radiant like an angel’s, invoked the mercy of Christ until his 
voice died away with his body in the encircling flames. 

His movement did not die. As soon as the announcement of his 
martyrdom reached Bohemia, four hundred fifty-two noblemen 
denounced his disgraceful treatment and shameful death at the 
hands of the faithless council. He became the religious symbol of 
incipient Bohemian nationalism. When King Wenzel died (August 
1419), the people refused to accept his brother the Emperor Sigis- 
mund as their king. Fifteen bloody years of civil war ensued. In 


this conflict two distinct nationalistic parties emerged. The moder- 
ates, called Calixtines, who, though they wanted to preserve Cath- 
olic unity, insisted on four articles to be observed in Bohemia: (1) 
free preaching of the Word of God; (2) communion in both kinds 
for laity as well as clergy; (3) reform of morals; (4) deprivation 
of power and wealth of the clergy. The extremists, called the 
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Taborites, desired to break away from what they took to be the 
false church, and insisted that the Bible alone is the sole norm of 
Christian belief and practice; that transubstantiation is erroneous; 
that penance and extreme unction should be abandoned; and that 
purgatory, prayers to saints and for the dead, veneration of images 
and relics are all superstitious. Yet both parties acted as one socially 
and militarily for the duration of the war, successfully prosecuted, 
first by Ziska, and then by Procopius. Compromise was effected and 
peace attained only with the death of Procopius in May 1434. The 
beliefs of Hus, however, survived and formed a segment of the new 
Protestantism in the Unitas Fratrum (Moravian Brethren). 

John Wyclif and John Hus shone forth as bright lights of moral 
and doctrinal reform of Church and society in a time too dark to be 
illuminated by their glow. They have, therefore, been properly 
styled “morning stars of the Reformation.” 





Sororities and the Emory Spirit 
By Evuis HeBer RECE 


On Friday, May 8, the ten women’s social clubs at Emory University received 
charters installing them as chapters of national sororities. The principal 
address at the ceremony of affiliation was delivered by E. H. Rece, Dean of 
Students. The central theme, acceptance of responsibility with freedom as 
the prerequisite of education for life, was presented with eloquence and 
heard with enthusiasm. 


AM DELIGHTED and flattered to be asked to speak on this occa- 
I sion. I am tempted to reminisce. It seems impossible that the 
decision to admit women to our college was made only six years ago. 
I see a number of you here today who came to my office in the sum- 
mer of 1953 to ask questions: Would Emory have national sorori- 
ties? If so, when? How many? What ones? If you will be kind 
enough to call me next week, I can give you the answers now. It has 
been a busy and interesting six years. 


But I am here today to welcome you who come to install national 
sororities On our campus, not to spin stories of the past. Emory 
University does welcome you. We welcome you because you bring 


a sense of tradition, a tradition whose tap-root reaches back exactly 
one hundred and seven years and fifty-one weeks to our sister Meth- 
odist college here in the heart of Georgia. We welcome you because 
you bring a sense of sisterhood with college women across the entire 
North American continent. But most of all we welcome you because 
you come to join us in the most important task in our civilization 
today— the education of our women. 


You share with us a devotion to the highest ideals of scholarship 
and character. But you bring to us a particular and peculiar ideal— 
the ideal of sisterhood. You say that through the bonds of sisterhood, 
sealed and preserved in your rituals; through the guidance of older 
sisters, alumnae and national officers; through social programs and 
group projects, planned and executed by sisters; through all of these 
and other expressions of sisterhood which you have perfected through 
the years, you can and will motivate and develop scholarship, char- 
acter, and leadership. We have studied your records and believe 
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you can and will do just that, and therefore we welcome you as part- 
ners in our educational endeavors. 

No doubt you have looked up our record too. The fact that you 
are here this morning indicates that we measured up, at least to the 
minimum standards. But I feel that I would not be fair if I did not 
attempt to tell you something about Emory on this occasion. There 
is an Emory spirit and an Emory way. The best illustration of the 
Emory spirit may be the fact that most all of our students complain 
that we have no school spirit. They fail to realize that they are 
expressing the Emory spirit. 

For the Emory spirit grows out of a deep and vital dedication to 
quality—the highest quality of work, of achievement, of character. 
Just because this devotion is real, and because work, however excel- 
lent, leaves more to be done; achievement, however high, opens 
vistas of greater heights; and character, however noble, lacks per- 
fection, no member of the Emory family is ever satisfied. When an 
Emory student achieves a high honor, his classmates think, ‘Why 
not? He’s from Emory.” When he fails to cross a t his classmates 
call him a fool. I know I sound shameless. But I would have you 
understand us as we enter into this partnership. I have only words 
to use and therefore I cannot give you a real understanding. Com- 
prehending the spirit of a school comes from living on its campus, 
just as comprehending the taste of a peach comes from biting the 
peach. But Emory has a spirit. Some would call it the spirit of com- 
plaining. I would call it the spirit of repentance—in the literal sense 
of thinking again—reconsidering whatever we do in the light of the 
inexorable demands of the ideal of quality. 

And Emory has a way. Her way is to get all the facts and advice 
she can, but to act on her own convictions as to what is reasonable 
and right—not on the patterns set by others. For instance, Emory 
has no intercollegiate major sports. The reason is simple. We are 
convinced that, in our present-day world, such a program would 
have to be more concerned with public entertainment than education, 
and we are an educational institution. We are not militantly non- 
conformist but we do not intend to be slavishly conformist. 

And the Emory way guides our dealings with fraternities. Let me 
remind you that Emory has had ninety years of experience in dealing 
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with men’s fraternities. We are concerned not only primarily but 
exclusively with the educational values of fraternities. Let me hasten 
to add that, while we think of academic work quite seriously as our 
primary educational function, we do not think of it as our exclusive 
educational function. It is in the tremendously important area of 
education for living—call it ideals, character, leadership, or what 
you will—that we join hands with you today. 

Let me be more specific. College students are standing on their 
own feet in a way they never have before. They are learning to live 
with a new freedom. Many of them need help. But you who are 
alumnae and we who are teachers have a tremendous handicap in 
trying to give help. We can help only with precept, counsel, and 
advice. Anything beyond this takes away the very freedom we seek 
to give and teaches dependence rather than how to live as free 


persons. 

The Emory way is based on a keen realization of this fact. We 
are convinced that the unforgivable sin in dealing with college stu- 
dents is the refusal to place the responsibility and the authority for 
their conduct squarely on the students. By the same token we believe 
in placing the responsibility and the authority for the local chapter 


of a fraternity squarely on the local chapter. Because of this con- 
viction, we who are branded with the horrible word “‘administration”’ 
here at Emory promise you that we will work diligently with every 
chapter and with the Pan-Hellenic Council. We will advise and 
counsel. We will reprimand, if necessary. We will be as patient and 
coéperative as we know how to be. But we will not regulate and we 
will not legislate. For the minute we do, we take from the chapter 
the one valuable ecucational force in the chapter—responsibility. 
And responsibility without authority is a fiction if not a deliberate lie. 

If, in spite of all we can do and all the national office can do, any 
chapter should turn its back on the ideals of its fraternity and the 
University, we would reluctantly but definitely withdraw the charter 
we are issuing today. Once we have issued those charters, the only 
official and formal action we contemplate as a future possibility is 
their withdrawal. 

It is just because we who are alumnae and teachers are handi- 
capped t’iat fraternities are so valuable and so potent. For, in 
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learning to live with freedom, help given by students to students 
strengthens not only the learner but the teacher. It is this truth which 
gives the fraternity system its strength. A relatively small group of 
“sisters,” sworn to uphold the highest ideals, can take the fraternity’s 
ideals from their symbolized form in ritual and ceremony and build 
them into the lives of college women. 

For standing before the altar, the ancient ideals, shared by thou- 
sands in the past, become the neophyte’s ideals. And each individual 
member, dedicating or rededicating herself at the altar, shares the 
experience with her sisters. As they leave the hallowed hall, they 
go not alone. However diverse their paths, they live in the light of 
shared aspirations and standards. 

This is not only the great strength but also the great weakness of 
fraternities. When the ideals of the ritual become alive in the life 
of the chapter, the chapter is strong. When they are left behind in 
the closed book on the altar, the ritual becomes a sham; the chap- 
ter feels the shame of hypocrisy; and the life of the chapter tends 
to dramatize the meaninglessness of the ritual. So fraternities are 
like the “little girl who had a little curl right in the middle of her 


forehead. When they are good, they are very, very good and when 
they are bad’”—well, someone has failed! 

May I break in right here to direct a word or two to “our girls”? 
We are proud of you. You have worked diligently and effectively. 
None of the students who come to Emory in the future can have 


quite the challenge you faced. No one could have met it more coura- 
geously, with a happier spirit, or with greater success. We are proud 
of the clubs you have established, the traditions you have set, and 
most of all we are proud of you, each and every one of you. We 
congratulate you. 

But I adjure you, and each of you, never forget the “‘little girl 
with the little curl.’’ Sororities are like this little girl because they 
demand loyalty, and loyalty is a chameleon virtue—a virtue which 
can change subtly, unconsciously, and quickly into a vice. For loyalty 
is transitive. It requires an object. It is impossible to be loyal without 
being loyal to something. And there’s the rub! 

Loyalty which binds a dog to a cruel and inhuman master may be 
very virtuous—but it is one of the reasons we call dogs “dumb” 
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animals. Loyalty which binds a captain to a sinking ship may be 
virtuous or quixotic, but it is hard on the captain. Look around you. 
You can see persons or organizations so loyal to the thirteen original 
colonies that they betray the fifty United States; so loyal to the 
citizens who are veterans that they betray all other citizens; so loyal 
to capitalism that they betray democracy; so loyal to a race that they 
betray humanity; or even so loyal to a Christian denomination that 
they betray Christ. 

Loyalty can be a great liberating force. Loyalty to the highest 
and best, as God gives you to know the highest and best, will set 
your eyes on the summit of rich and meaningful life and pull you 
inexorably along the path to the summit. It will give life meaning 
and purpose in the light of life’s goals. It will make each morsel of 
life tasty with the salt of meaningful achievement. It will lighten 
heavy loads and enlighten dark corners. It will bless life’s twilight 
with a sunset. These are the blessings of one all-encompassing loyalty 
which permeates and unifies all other loyalties. This is the integrating 
loyalty to the true ends of life. Cherish and cultivate this loyalty. 

But there is a disintegrating loyalty (more often loyalties) — 
loyalty to the lesser things—loyalty to the means rather than the 
ends of life. Beware this loyalty! 

The roots of fraternities go deep. American college fraternities 
are only as old at the American Revolution, and the first of all 
American fraternities has strayed so far from the path of good 
fraternity practice that it doesn’t even have rush parties. But the 
roots of fraternities go much deeper than American history. The 
historians can trace the story back at least as far as the mystery 
religions which came into the Roman Empire from the mysterious 
East about the same time Christianity came from Palestine. These 
mystery religions had pledges whom they called neophytes; rituals 
of initiation in which secret mysteries were revealed to the initiates; 
signs of recognition; virtually all of the characteristics of our 
present-day fraternities, except perhaps, jeweled pins. 


Unfortunately we sometimes forget the central heritage we re- 
ceived from these ancient ancestors of fraternities. The mystery 
religions were believed to be a way to salvation: a means of bringing 
meaning and value even to the inane and empty lives of slaves; a 
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door to freedom of the spirit even for those whose bodies were in 
chains. But it was not membership in the cult which brought this 
freedom; rather it was knowledge and practice of the truths re- 
vealed in the mysteries. 


We have become a bit skeptical about secrets having any magical 
powers—and rightly so. Fraternities have their secrets. But to claim 
that there are more than sixty sets of ultimate truth for men and 
more than thirty for women is a bit thick. Membership in a frater- 
nity is not true basis for status or salvation. Knowledge of the highest 
truths for which the fraternity stands, and life lived in the light of 
these truths, can give status and point the way to salvation. 

Today and tomorrow are days of swearing allegiance. Let that 
allegiance be to the high purpose for which the founders of your 
fraternity strove. Learn well the symbols cherished by your fra- 
ternity. But learn better the meanings and truths for which these 
symbols stand and swear allegiance to the truths—not to the sym- 
bols. Enter the door of your fraternity to find sisters who will toil 
at your side as you climb the heights of life’s true meanings and 
values. Come forth with loyalty to these meanings and values. This 
loyalty will make you a better member of your fraternity, a better 
fraternity woman, a better Emory woman, a better American woman, 
a better woman—for this loyalty is the liberating loyalty. In this 
loyalty, the vows taken at the altar of the fraternity merge with 
those taken at other and more sacred altars, and strengthen your 
devotion to your highest self and to your God. This loyalty is virtue. 
Any lesser loyalty is tarnished with the acid of evil. 

One more word. When you receive these charters, you will hold 
in your hands the future of thousands of girls who will follow you 
at Emory. Guard them well. Let us determine today that ninety 
years from today, when Emory’s women’s fraternities are as old as 
her men’s fraternities are now, each of these charters shall hang on 
this campus unspotted except for the yellowing of the years. 


And now a word to you who represent the National Offices of 


what, any minute now, we will be calling “‘Our Sororities.” I apolo- 
gize for that distressingly feminine word, but I am sure we will call 
you Sororities. We are proud to have all of you and each of you. We 
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recognize the fact that any member of the fraternal world will see 
at a glance that we are chartering ten of the best. 

I trust you recognize the fact that you are chartering ten of the 
best. The clubs you are chartering started out as small and uncertain 
groups of students. Transfer students and, in most cases, “alums” 
gave them such a wealth of conflicting advice that by the time they 
were one year old their confusion was monumental. Some clubs never 
got through the unchartered flood of confusion. Those who did 
learned many things, learned them the hard way. They learned to 
work out their problems and they learned to work together. They 
have studied all available materials on the various sororities and 
the National Panhellenic Council in anticipation of this day. They 
have blazed the trail for the Emory way with sororities. You will 
find them ready to get off to a running start. 

It has been a heart-warming experience to watch them grow in 
poise and maturity. At the very beginning, circumstances required 
me to be, for a few months, Dean of Women—a harrowing ex- 
perience. For the past five years Dean Rusk has borne the brunt of 
bringing the clubs through their infancy and adolescence. I am sure 
she has found the experience almost as harrowing as it has been 
rewarding. I have been able to sit by and enjoy the achievements the 
girls have realized without having to bear the burden. But I have 
been close enough to know the weight of the burden and I know each 
of you owes much to Nina Rusk. 

Speaking for the University Administration, may I offer any and 
all help in working with you to build on our campus the very best 
chapter of your fraternity? We expect to work as closely with the 
chapters as we have with the clubs, if not more so. We shall devote 
all of our energies toward building a strong and valuable sorority 
system on our campus. We shall keep you informed of anything we 
know about your chapter, good or bad. We shall inform others only 
of the good. May we request that you inform us whenever we can 
serve you—for we will be serving our students. 

Let me make one other request. Help us to keep the burden of 
responsibility on our chapters. It is the only valid educational tool 
we have and the only defense for chartering sororities at an educa- 
tional institution. Help us to guide, counsel, explain, and enlighten— 
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but join us in refusing to decide. Chapters wi'! make mistakes. Let 
them. Together you and we can keep the mistakes from being fatal. 
More than that, if we can learn not to say, ““We told you so,” these 
mistakes can become the mileposts in the growth of the chapter. 

You will find that these chapters you are accepting into your fra- 
ternities will be glad to know what other chapters do, but they will 
reach their decisions on the basis of what seems to them to be rea- 
sonable and, above all, right. I am sure each chapter will aspire to 
excellence among the chapters of its fraternity. But I am just as sure 
that each will insist on reaching excellence by the Emory way. For 
our women have learned to face facts, discuss dilemmas, and make 
decisions. The tradition of self-reliance is established in each of your 
chapters. This tradition has been well-rooted and is strong. You will 
have only to water it with freedom and give it the sunshine of en- 
couragement to see your Emory chapter climb rapidly to a preémi- 
nent place in your national organization. We urge your codperation 
in strengthening every sound tradition in your chapter and we pledge 
you our help to the utmost. 

And now the time has come. To the clubs we cherished, Farewell 


—the kind of farewell we say to our childhood. To the chapters we 
have dreamed of—Welcome—the kind of welcome we give to a goal 
long sought and finally won. 





New Studies of Edmund Burke 


By WALTER D. Love 


Walter D. Love, A.M. (Chicago) ’50, A.M. (California) ’52, Ph.D. (Cali- 
fornia) 56, is Assistant Professor of History. Assisted by a grant from the 
University Research Committee, he spent the summer of 1958 in England 
examining the Burke papers. 

W J HEN THERE IS A SUDDEN INCREASE in the number of new 

articles and books about a figure as well-known as Edmund 

Burke, historians easily guess that a discovery has been made. After 

a century and a half (Burke died in 1797) the bulk of his papers 

and letters appeared in two English institutions just ten years ago. 

One group was deposited in the public library at the smoky center 

of Sheffield, Yorkshire, and the other in Lamport Hall, a fine old 

Northhamptonshire country house that has served as a repository 

for the county record society. Now the papers are all numbered, 

arranged, and divided into bundles wrapped in green oilcloth (at 

Sheffield) or placed in cardboard folders and boxes (at Northamp- 

ton). They are under the care of expert archivists and open to the 

scrutiny of scholars. The division of the papers into two groups 
is inconvenient, but it is symbolically right that one should study 

Burke in the heart of an industrial city and then in an ancient country 

house whose great windows look out on green fields and fat sheep; 

for it was in Burke’s day that factory England was imposed upon 
that old agricultural society. Nor is the symbolism spoiled by the 
moving of the Northamptonshire Record Society, last summer, from 

Lamport Hall to Delapre Abbey. Delapre Abbey is actually within 

the city of Northampton, but it is much older than Lamport Hall, 

well-restored, and it is still surrounded by park and field. 

Before the appearance of Burke’s papers in Shefheld and North- 
ampton, most of the evidence of his life and thought was to be 
found in a number of sources that was really very small for such 
an important historical figure. The printed sources included twenty 
volumes of collected Works (his pamphlets, speeches, and essays), 
four volumes of Correspondence, an early-nineteenth-century biog- 
raphy by James Prior (upon whom all subsequent biographers 
almost wholly relied), a few reports of speeches among the Par- 
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liamentary Debates (they were not fully recorded or officially re- 
ported in Burke’s day), and a miscellany of letters scattered through 
various printed collections. Manuscript letters occasionally turned 
up in libraries and salesrooms and institutions like the British 
Museum, as the papers of people to whom he had sent them were 
dispersed; but those he had kept himself, along with some others 
gathered by the executors of his estate, dropped out of sight. They 
were not hidden or lost like the Boswell papers that have so dra- 
matically appeared in the drawers and trunks, the sacks and boxes 
of Malahide Castle in Ireland and Fettercairn House in Scotland. 
They simply passed into the possession of a private family that has 
kept its papers really private, generation after generation. 

It happened this way: When Burke died, his two literary executors 
received his papers and correspondence. They were Walker King 
and French Laurence, friends and disciples who had helped him 
during the latter years of his life with his writing and political busi- 
ness. They prepared the collection of his Works published from 
1801 to 1827. They intended to write his Life as well and to illus- 
trate it with letters, as was the fashion of early-nineteenth-century 
biographers. For this purpose they kept letters Burke had received, 
and drafts of letters he had sent; and they collected many letters 
owned by other people. But they never wrote the biography. When 
King died in 1827 (Laurence was already dead), all the papers and 
letters passed to the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, whom Burke’s wife 
(she died in 1812) had named as an additional literary executor. 
The Fitzwilliams were the family of Lord Rockingham, who had 
been Burke’s patron. The letters and papers were now the property 
of the Fitzwilliam family, sharing the privacy of all the Fitzwilliam 
papers. The fifth Earl collaborated with Sir William Bourke (a 
distant relative of Edmund’s) in editing and publishing a relatively 
small selection in the four-volume Correspondence of 1844, but all 
the rest were lost from public view for about a hundred years. James 
Prior, it is now clear, had seen some of them; but later biographers 
could hardly improve upon his work very much, since they had less 
material to work on. 

Sometime during the century of obscurity, the Fitzwilliam collec- 
tion became separated into two groups, which explains why the 
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Burke papers have reappeared in two installments. One group was 
stored at Milton, near Peterborough, in Northampton, and the 
other at Wentworth Woodhouse, the Yorkshire seat of the Fitz- 
williams. Hope—not to say greed—rose in the breasts of scholars 
when Dixon Wecter, H.V.F. Somerset, and Sir Philip Magnus pub- 
lished work in the 1930's that recalled the existence of the Burke 
papers and pointed out their locations. These men had been allowed 
to make cursory forays into the Fitzwilliam collection, with tantaliz- 
ing results. But there were too many letters and papers for indi- 
viduals on brief visits to do any thorough work, and the owners 
could hardly be expected to put up with an invasion of the squads of 
archivists and scholars it would take to study and arrange them 
properly. Finally in 1948, the ninth Earl Fitzwilliam allowed his 
manuscripts to be moved from Wentworth Woodhouse to the Cen- 
tral Library in nearby Sheffield; while at the same time, Captain 
Thomas W. Fitzwilliam, who is now the tenth Earl, allowed his 
portion of Burke’s papers to be moved from Milton to the North- 
amptonshire Record Society. They have made the papers available 
without giving them away or selling them 

Since 1948 serious work has begun. A new Correspondence is 
being prepared (the first volume has just been published), to bring 
together all surviving letters written by Burke, joining the Fitz- 
william collection to all those that have been printed before or exist 
in manuscript in other repositories. A Checklist of all known letters 
from or to Burke and his family was published in 1955; it is an 
indispensable catalogue for scholars, and also a kind of guide for 
archivists, collectors, and librarians who may track down others that 
escaped the survey. Nearly seven thousand letters are listed, and a 
number of new ones have in fact been turned up since the Checklist 
was made out. 

Meanwhile, scholars who have been to Sheffield and Northamp- 
ton have been busy writing articles and books. The first half of a 
new biography, Burke and the Nature of Politics, was published last 
year by Carl B. Cone of the University of Kentucky. Donald C. 
Bryant of Colorado has written some interesting articles about 
Burke’s rhetoric and methods of composition, by comparing drafts 
and notes among his papers with finished products. H.V.F. Somer- 
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set of Oxford has edited, from the Sheffield manuscript, 4 Notebook 
of Edmund Burke, full of youthful literary efforts from a period of 
his life that has been called the “missing ten years.” In Edmund 
Burke, New York Agent, Ross J. S. Hoffman of Fordham has 
printed a “‘letter-book,” drafts of letters Burke wrote to the colonial 
legislature of New York when he was their “agent” in Parliament, 
and a lengthy correspondence between Burke and Charles O’Hara, 
a friend in Irish politics. The letter-book is at Sheffield, and the 
letters from O’ Hara to Burke were found there and in Northampton 
in considerable quantity. Their existence suggested a search for the 
letters Burke had written to O’Hara, and Hoffman found these to 
have quietly survived in the possession of O’Hara’s descendents in 
the west of Ireland. Much more of this sort of material is publish- 
able and may be expected within the next few years. 

Even had the new evidence not appeared, we would have been 
hearing more and more of Burke; interest in his thought has been 
aroused by new fashions in thought. Nineteenth-century readers 
were usually presented with Burke the Liberal, and were encouraged 
to think of him as critic of George III’s government, friend to the 
American Revolution, and assailant of Britain's arbitrary rule in 
India. But since the First World War and the Russian Revolution, 
we are presented more often with Burke the Conservative, opponent 
of the French Revolution, defender of the old European order, and 
upholder of the British constitution against reformers. If one does 
not ignore or explain away the conservative side (Thomas Henry 
Buckle in the mid-nineteenth century conveniently attributed it to 
madness in the last twenty years of life), Burke provides many 
answers to philosophies of revolution and drastic change. In ordi- 
nary times it may not be the business of conservatives to think, but 
to conserve; but in times of crisis, when changers cry for clean 
sweeps, and when they are as successful as Nazis and Fascists and 
Communists have been, conservatives need to find convincing ex- 
planations for holding firm against change. Thus the New Con- 
servatives in America, with Russell Kirk as spokesman, have lately 
made Burke the father of their creed. Less extravagantly partisan 
scholars also argue convincingly that Burke’s thought may be seen 
as a system that is consistently conservative. The latest exponent of 
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his philosophy, Peter J. Stanlis of Michigan, calls his book Edmund 
Burke and the Natural Law, and claims that the system all depended 
upon a traditional concept of God-given natural law that can be 
traced back through Anglican theologians and medieval Christian 
philosophers to Aristotle and the best of the ancients. It is particu- 
larly charming for conservatives to be assured that Burke’s argu- 
ments are even older than the institutions he defended, that he 
appealed to ancient wisdom instead of making up a brand-new sys- 
tem. With interest in Burke’s conservatism rising at the very 
moment of the discovery of so much new evidence, more than a 
temporary flurry of scholarship is to be expected; there is going to 
be quite a storm. When the air has cleared—when all the new evi- 
dence has been worked, and when New Conservatism has gone the 
way of (say) Utilitarianism and Economic Determinism—no doubt 
Burke will loom larger on the scene of scholarship than he ever did 
before; for he was a man of so many facets that scholars will prob- 
ably continue to flock to Burke study from widely scattered fields, 
as they now are converging on his papers. 

For a glimpse of a variety of facets of the man and the mind, one 
must notice that Burke was at once politician, man of letters, and 
philosopher, and that he figured in some of the most momentous 
events in the history of the modern world. Anyone interested in the 
American Revolution, the French Revolution, the fastening of 
British rule upon India, or the development of the English constitu- 
tion (to name only the most obvious subjects) must take account of 
him; historians will now be able to tell us a lot more about the 
roles he played in these events. Yet he was as much a man of letters 
as a politician. The rhetoric that was the wonder and exasperation 
of the House of Commons for some forty years had also been em- 
ployed in the writing of histories, journalism, essays, and an abstract 
treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful that is now ranked ‘‘among the 
most important documents of its century.” He had a reputation as a 
great writer in his own day, and nineteenth-century critics indulged 
in such extravagances as to call his printed Works “a treasure . . . 
only second in genius and worth to Shakespeare’s plays.’’ An an- 
thology of his writing was called The Beauties of Burke, and though 
literary tastes and judgments have since changed considerably, he 
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will continue to attract critics and literary historians almost as much 
as he does political historians. 

Still, the “beauties” of his works take second place to their wis- 
dom ; for it is his philosophy that has remained most steadily in high 
repute, even though there is considerable disagreement as to just 
what that philosophy was. His own audiences sometimes complained 
that he was altogether too philosophical, too abstract and theoreti- 
cal; one writer for the booksellers said he was ‘“‘a pygmy in philoso- 
phy;” but no one doubted that he was that rare being—a philosopher 
in action. Appropriately, his philosophical bent was balanced by a 
firm grasp of fact and detail. One of his basic doctrines was that all 
political questions must be treated as questions of circumstance as 
well as questions of morals and legalities; so while he always raised 
his arguments to the height of principle—spilling out abstract dis- 
quisitions in the very heat of debate—he also led them through an 
expanse of detailed information about the circumstances. 

He possessed a mountain of knowledge which was not simply 
gathered for an occasion and then forgotten. Dr. Johnson said 
that he understood everything except music and gaming, and the 
letters now available startlingly display his knowledge of a vast 
array of the other subjects: art, architecture, history, science, eco- 
nomics, the stage, agriculture, and all the news of the day. Adam 
Smith found Burke had independently reached the economic theory 
of the Wealth of Nations ; Irish historians avowed that he knew the 
subject better than they did; Sir Joshua Reynolds sought his aid in 
writing about art; Arthur Young admired his agriculture. He 
actually wrote a better (though unfinished and unpublished) history 
of England than David Hume’s; he helped to write a history of 
America that was better than Robertson’s; he edited and wrote one 
of the most read and quoted journals of his day; and he wrote an 
essay that duplicated—and answered—arguments used by Rousseau 
in the fame-making Discourse on Inequality. With so many facets 
reflecting such superior lights, Burke is a rich subject for everybody 
except musicians and gamblers. And even the gamblers may find 
something: in some notes at Shefheld Burke compares stock specula- 
tion to gaming. Of stocks he perhaps knew more than he cared to, 
for there was one period in his life when he thought he had struck 
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it rich in East India Company stock—auntil there was a disastrous 
crash. 

But in Burke study there is a lure still greater than his many- 
sidedness: a closetful of mysteries. Clues to many of them will be 
found among the papers at Shefeld and Northampton. Burke was 
deliberately mysterious. He refused to give critics the satisfaction 
of his notice by answering their charges; he refused to acknowledge 
writings that he had sent into the world anonymously, even when his 
authorship had become common rumor; he refused to allow his 
private life to become public. He was automatically suspicious and 
questionable to his contemporaries, not having been born to politics 
and position in so aristocratic a world as eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. He was an upstart, and (as an Irishman) an outsider. Consider 
the outlines of his biography. He was born in Ireland when it was 
still a kind of occupied country, a colony not entirely dissimilar from 
twentieth-century Kenya or nineteenth-century Bengal. The vast 
majority of the “natives’’ were Roman Catholics, who could hold 
no offices in the state, could not vote, could not own property, were 
not even supposed to own a horse worth more than five pounds. 
Scattered over the countryside were the Protestant gentry of Eng- 
lish origin, who owned the land, drew their incomes from renters, 
and ran the government. Catholicism was just barely tolerated in 
practice (the “papists’’ had their “‘mass-houses”), but a judge 
pointed out that the law did not presume a single Catholic to exist 
in Ireland. 

Burke’s father was Protestant, but his mother was Catholic. 
They did as many such Irish families—they raised their girls as 
Catholics and their boys as Protestants; the boys could thus avoid 
the vast number of disabilities that would prevent their becoming 
even what Burke’s father was, a lawyer. Edmund lived for five 
years of his childhood with his mother’s Catholic relatives in the 
south of Ireland, where he went to what was called a “hedge 
school,” as all Catholic children did. A hedge school was 
simply the gathering of an itinerant teacher, usually a priest, who 


wandered along the country lanes, collecting children until the group 
was complete and could settle down behind some convenient hedge 
and begin to learn. When he was older, Burke went to a Quaker 
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school; so he was educated with the dissenting Protestants to the 
left of the established Anglican church, as well as with the Catholics 
to the right. Finally he went to Trinity College in Dublin, the Irish 
equivalent of Cambridge and Oxford. When he had graduated he 
was sent to London to study law; but by this time he had become 
irretrievably literary, and he spent about ten years (from 1750 to 
1760) breaking into literary society in England. 

His movements at this time are obscure; so these are ‘‘the missing 
years” of his biography. He “arrived” with the “pretty little 
treatise” (so David Hume called it) on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
and literary circles were aware that he also wrote (though he would 
not acknowledge them) an elegant essay in ironical imitation of the 
famous deist, Lord Bolingbroke; a history of the European Settle- 
ments in America; and that yearly journal of considerable merit and 
popularity, the Annual Register. He might have lived out his life in 
the half-respectable world of the booksellers and their scribes, and 
he might have achieved the more elevated position there of friends 
like Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, had he not soared up out of 
their realms by way of politics. 

He was taken up by two aristocrats: first, William Gerard Hamil- 
ton, who employed him as a “companion in his studies,’ and then 
(1765) the Marquess of Rockingham, one of the handful of aristo- 
crats at the very pinnacle of eighteenth-century society, who hired 
him as private secretary. Hamilton kept Burke behind the scenes, 
where he must have learned a great deal about plotting a political 
career, in plotting Hamilton’s; but Lord Rockingham pushed him 
out into the open—a seat in the House of Commons was arranged, 
where he was a success from the first time he rose to speak. Rock- 
ingham’s patronage was protection against the disadvantages of 
Irish background, Catholic relatives, and the grubbery of living by 
the pen; but Burke’s own enormous abilities and incredible energies 
enabled him to move out of that shade into an almost independent 
position. He bought a country estate (with whose money?) and set 
up as a country gentleman in Buckinghamshire, and his tireless 
speaking and writing soon made him a public figure. At the end of 
his life he had risen so high as to be considered for a peerage. 

There were other men in his time who rose to such heights from 
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dubious origins, but they usually came by way of money, or by be- 
coming indispensable in places of trust and responsibility to the 
King’s ministers. But Burke had made no fortune and he died in 
debt; and although he became a permanent fixture in the House of 
Commons, he held only one office of importance (not of first rank) 
for a period of just a few months. Having risen so high, he seemed 
to stay afloat by his own powers, despite the continual efforts of 
attackers who tried to deflate him with the weapons that the ques- 
tionable sides of his life put into their hands. Political cartoonists 
showed him in Jesuit dress or in the rags of poverty; rumors about 
the Catholic background, the literary hackwork, the Irishness, the 
shady relatives, never subsided. No wonder he wrapped himself in 
proud silence about private affairs, insisting on being judged by his 
character and public behavior alone. When he died, little survived 
except the public career and published Works, floating on a sea of 
rumors. Even the estate in Buckinghamshire that gave his position 
a certain solidity during his life has not endured. There was no son 
to inherit it (young Richard had died only a few years before) and 
his wife sold Beaconsfield to pay debts, salvaging only the concession 
that she might live out her own life on the place. A few years after 
she died, the house burned to the ground; and now the outlines of 
the estate are only barely discernable under a litter of housing de- 
velopments in that fakely quaint-and-cozy, brick-and-garden style 
that is the English counterpart to split-level suburbias. 

Historians long to penetrate behind the public Burke and find the 
real makings of that odd career. In doing so, they can not only 
satisfy curiosity about the questionable sides of the man, but also 
throw much light on many a problem of wide historical significance. 
For example, an exact reconstruction of what went on behind the 
scenes among the Rockingham Whigs will help to explain the “‘rise 
of party” in English politics, as well as the rise of Burke. The 
crucial historical questions in modern English history have centered 
for the last thirty years or so, around problems of political parties 
in general and eighteenth-century political parties in particular. Sir 
Lewis Namier, one of the most distinguished of living historians, 
began a wholesale reinvestigation by denying that political parties 
even existed in the eighteenth century, despite the use of the words 
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“Whig” and “Tory.” Misunderstanding of these words has trapped 
historians into other mistakes. They have imagined that Parliament 
(which can now, it is said, do anything but change a man into a 
woman, and legally it can even do that) was in those days supreme, 
and that George III was a tyrant trying to bring back the supremacy 
of monarchs. George III assumed no unconstitutional powers, ac- 
cording to Namier; he simply appointed and dismissed his ministers 
as freely as he had a right to do, and we can understand his choices 
only when we forget about parties and follow the activities of indi- 
vidual men actually unhampered by party prinicples or party 
discipline. 

Yet the Rockingham Whigs seem to have acted more like a party 
than any other group on the scene; and Burke himself announced a 
theory of party for them: ‘‘Party is a body of men united for pro- 
moting by their joint endeavors the national interest upon some 
particular principle in which they are all agreed.”’ This definition 
may seem trite now; but he proclaimed it to an audience that under- 
stood “joint endeavors” among politicians as nothing but “the mean 
and interested struggle for place an emolument.’’ Members of Par- 
liament did not stand for election on questions of principle in those 
days; in the strangely unrepresentative system of the eighteenth 
century, electors usually did little more than endorse candidates 
chosen by the great men of their area. Then they celebrated with 
feasts and rivers of beer and wine, all paid for by the candidates or 
their great patrons. Burke himself was seldom chosen for a consti- 
tuency where there was any contest; he sat longest for a borough 
that was in the “pocket” of the Fitzwilliam family. He is often 
pointed to by those historians who want to say a good word for the 
old system, as the kind of superior man it brought into Parliament 
who could never have won truly popular elections. 

In Parliament, politicians either belonged to “natural” groups 
through family connections and dependence (like Burke’s) upon 
great patrons, or else were quite independent of any alliance what- 
soever. Ambitious politicians often united in groups larger than the 
many ‘natural’? ones, when they thought they could create solid 
opposition to the policies presented by the King’s ministers, thus 
subtly forcing the King to try to silence them by offices and favors. 
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Politics was a myriad of fluctuating factions of this sort; large-scale 
alliances seldom lasted, and patriots like William Pitt (Lord 
Chatham) encouraged George III to build up his ministries of men 
from many groups, “natural” and temporary, and to spread out the 
riches of royal patronage judiciously enough to prevent solid opposi- 
tions from forming. Only twice was he prevailed upon to take the 
Rockinghams into office, and only for a few months each time; yet 
the group remained fairly cohesive for many years. Their example 
may be the key precedent for the formation of real parties, and they 
may be the source from which a more modern party of Whigs grew. 
To explore the labyrinth of negotiations and arguments from day to 
day and from issue to issue, through a mass of letters and notes and 
recorded conversations, is the only way to reconstruct the experi- 
ences by which Burke and the Rockinghams learned to be a party. 
If they never quite achieved the solidity and cohesiveness (and cer- 
tainly not the strength) that modern conceptions demand of parties, 
their attempt must considerably elucidate the conditions—both 
favorable and unfavorable to party—in which they acted. The new 
Burke evidence is a gold mine for “‘Namierizing,”’ as Carl B. Cone 
has found in using some of it to show how Burke himself gradually 
decided that party was the only safe way “to reduce principle to 
practice.” 

Those who are primarily concerned with Burke’s thought will find 
clues to what has always been the fundamental question, his con- 
sistency. Lord Acton once said that the consistency of Burke was 
just the kind of problem scholars ought to pursue, and now it can be 
pursued more thoroughly through all the new evidence. The prob- 
lem is, roughly, a matter of getting the Burke the Liberal and Burke 
the Conservative together by finding the basic principles from which 
both kinds of attitude might logically flow. He frequently boasted 
that he had formed all of his principles early in life, but he never 
wrote a systematic treatise of his philosophy like those of the other 
well-studied philosophers. His principles must be extracted from a 
scattering of writings of so many different kinds, composed for so 
many different occasions, and spread out over such a long period of 
time, that it is very difficult to find the boasted coherent system. 

The complexity of the problem might be illustrated by the point 
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at which his lifelong desire for admission of the Roman Catholics to 
government comes face to face with his lifelong abhorrence of con- 
stitutional changes. He proposed, in 1792, that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland be allowed to hold office and vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. The concession was justified by circumstances: Catholics 
clamored for it after generations of silence, and discouragement of 
their aspirations was driving them into the arms of radicals who 
promised fulfillment in a brand-new “democratic” system like the 
new creation in France. But concession was also justified by the 
principle on which Catholics clamored, and with which Burke had 
always agreed: religious discrimination is immoral. 

On the other hand, he proposed that there be no lowering of the 
property qualifications for voting and holding office, not for Cath- 
olics or for anyone else; although there was an equally strong clamor 
in 1792 for this concession. The widening of suffrage was to Burke 
“the great danger of our time, that of setting up number against 
property.” The principle behind this view, quite contrary to our 
notions of equality and civil rights, was that while every moral gov- 
ernment must be representative, those men who have the greatest 
stake in society should have the greatest control, for they can best 
guard its true interests. And yet this is only a matter of the machin- 
ery of government; no moral issue like moral discrimination is 
involved (Burke, in his world of ranks and privileges, would admit 
no principle of social equality). As long as he was willing to con- 
sider the drastic change of admitting thousands of new men to the 
state by abolishing the restrictions against Roman Catholics, why 
not admit others who did not meet the existing arbitrary property 
qualifications? As long as government is representative, does it 
matter what kind of representative machinery it has? And if one is 
to consider the circumstances as dictating concessions, why not give 
in to the clamors of democrats as well as to the clamors of Catholics? 

The answer is given in Burke’s estimation of the results of consti- 
tutional changes: whichever concession is granted, one must not 
grant them both at the same time. ‘““The advantage of taking up this 
business . . . singly,” leaving “deliberation of a parliamentary change 
or reform, if ever you think fit to engage in it, uncomplicated and 
unembarrassed with the other question,”’ is 
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that you may proceed by degrees. We must all obey the great law 
of change. It is the most powerful law of nature, and the means 
perhaps of its conservation. All we can do, and that human wis- 
dom can do, is to provide that the change shall proceed by insen- 
sible degrees. This has all the benefits which may be. in change, 
without any of the inconveniences of mutation. Everything is 
provided for as it arrives. 

He might have considered taking the parliamentary change first, 
but in his mind the question of religious toleration had a superior 
moral claim, if the question of widened suffrage had any moral claim 
at all. He never believed that any government, any system, or any 
politician, could fulfill exactly God’s moral laws; they could only 
approximate. He never expected absolute religious freedom, any 
more than he could envisage perfectly fair representation; but cir- 
cumstancs seemed here to offer a chance for closer approximation to 
the morality of religious freedom. But the determining factor in the 
circumstances that made it possible for him to justify this change and 
resist the other was his expected result that for many years only a 
few Catholics could actually vote or be elected—for the vast ma- 
jority could not at the moment meet the property qualifications. 
“This mode,” of proceeding “‘by degrees,” he said, “‘will, on the one 
hand, prevent the unfixing old interests [men now controlling the 
state] at once ... [and] on the other side, will prevent men, long 
under depression [the unpropertied Catholic majority], from being 
intoxicated with a large draught of new power, which they always 
abuse with a licentious insolence.” And would this kind of piecemeal 
concession silence the clamor? Burke thought so; for it would 
satisfy those who only desired admission of Catholics to the state 
on the same terms as Protestants and held out to the others the 
chance of gradual admission as economic circumstances improved. 


But there was no guarantee in his proposal; he conceived that 
politicians must take risks of this sort, and his advice on risk was 
always to try to preserve systems that existed, while attempting to 
answer criticism of them by ameliorating their abuses. He never 
advocated the kind of risk that many politicians are more easily 
persuaded to take—to abolish criticized systems and take a chance 
on new creations. Or so it has always seemed in what has previously 
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been known of Burke’s thought. We can only be sure when all the 
evidence has been examined, and shows further illustration of such 
principles and attitudes, or at least reveals no deviation from them. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The “three-way” lithographic print of Robert E. Lee, Jefferson 
Davis, and Stonewall Jackson, came to the Emory University Li- 
brary with the Keith M. Read Confederate Collection in 1938. It 
is exhibited in the Special Collections division of the Library. The 
portraits of Lee and Jackson are printed on a grid placed at right 
angles to the portrait of Davis, so that when one looks directly into 
the frame one sees the President of the Confederate States, looking 
from right and left one sees his great generals. Published by the 
famous old New York firm of Currier & Ives, ‘“‘Print Makers to the 
American People,” it appears to be extremely rare. Mr. Harry Shaw 
Newman, proprietor of The Old Print Shop on Lexington Avenue, 
who has probably seen more Currier & Ives prints than any other 
dealer, writes, ‘I don’t think I have ever seen this combination be- 
fore.”’ The print bears no date, but it is Mr. Newman’s guess “‘that 
they were certainly issued during the war years and probably earlier 
rather than later.” A complementary piece issued for the Northern 
trade shows portraits of President Lincoln and Generals Grant and 
Sherman. The Emory picture, firmly drawn and softly colored, is a 
mest attractive piece which never fails to attract the attention of 
visitors to the Library. 
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A Reconsideration of Frank Norris 
By HERBERT E. FRANCIS, JR. 


Herbert E. Francis, Jr., A.M. (Wisconsin) ’48, M.A. (Brown) ’50, Ful- 
bright Scholar, Oxford University, 1953-54, is Instructor in English. 


B” GENIUS, Pioneer Naturalist, New Realist, American Zola 
—so Benjamin Franklin Norris, Jr., was tagged by his con- 
temporaries. He called himself ‘“The Boy Zola.”’ And well he might 
have, for, though in his lifetime he functioned as verse writer, 
novelist, journalist, and critic, then as now it was for his naturalistic 
novels that he received most attention. Yet when he died on October 
25, 1902, at thirty-two, of his seven novels two—V andover and the 
Brute and The Pit—were still unpublished. The latter was to outsell 
all the rest and, at the time, to receive the greatest acclaim. Recent- 
ly four of his novels have been reprinted. Significantly, these are the 
naturalistic novels: McTeague, The Octopus, The Pit, and Van- 
dover and the Brute. 

Superficially Norris’s apparent preoccupation with Naturalism 
is a paradox. For he was an arch-romantic—both in his personal 
tastes and interests and in the philosophy of optimism especially 
evident in his later work. It is this romantic temperament which is 
responsible for both the excellences and the defects in the fiction of 
Frank Norris. 

Norris was a handsome man-about-town, whose favorite writers 
were Scott, Kipling, Stevenson, and Richard Harding Davis, and 
whose first love, painting, took him from San Francisco to study in 
London and Paris. Failing in painting, he turned to writing. His 
first published works were romantic—a treatise on medieval armor 
and a verse narrative, Yvernelle. Despite French influence, his re- 
turn from Paris in 1890 in no way heralded the new pioneer of 
Naturalism, for he brought back merely a world manner, the garb 
of ‘‘bohemianism,”’ and a knowledge of firearms, women, and horses! 
Yet one accomplishment was to serve him later: he read French 
—well. 


Nothing confirms that Norris encountered Zola’s works while 


in Paris (as his brother Charles says), but during his degreeless 
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career at the University of California from 1890-94 he read Zola 
avidly in the original. Zola was exactly the catalyst which would 
bring his latent talent into visible form. The French works—espe- 
cially L’Assommoir, Germinal, La Béte Humaine, and L’ Argent— 
appealed to Norris’s romantic temperament. On the aesthetic side 
there were the grandiose effects, the imaginative sweep, the epic 
scope, the love for mass scenes, for sudden, dramatic contrasts, and 
for clearly drawn visual and audible impressions. On the thematic 
side there were preoccupations with man’s courage and moral in- 
tegrity in the face of injustice, with the improvement of the masses, 
and with the dramatic struggle between the brute and the civilized 
man within the individual. 

When Norris came closest to imitating his master, he was struc- 
turally at his best, as in McTeague, most of which he had written 
by 1894 while an undergraduate. Of all his works McTeague most 
completely shows the characteristics of the naturalistic novel. 

An amoral study in heredity and environment, McTeague is the 
story of an untrained San Francisco dentist—big, stupid, animalistic 
—and his wife, Trina. Trina is introduced to Mac by his best friend, 
Marcus Schouler. She wins a $5000 lottery and marries Mac. The 
novel then traces the degeneration of Mac as, exposed by the jealous, 
money-hungry Marcus, he loses his dental practice, fails to keep 
subsequent jobs, begs money from the greedy Trina, and sadistically 
bites her finger tips (two are amputated) at her refusal. They move 
into cheaper lodgings; Mac takes up his hereditary evil, drink, for 
which he is put out by Trina. Drunk and starving, Mac eventually 
returns, kills Trina, steals the remaining money. Instinctively, he 
returns to his boyhood environment, the Big Dipper Mine, but he 
is haunted by a “sixth sense,”’ which causes him to flee and which 
announces the presence of Marcus stalking him. He kills his turn- 
coat friend, only to be handcuffed to the corpse under the relentless, 
indifferent sun of the desert. 

Though Norris set aside McTeague, uncompleted, until 1897, 
he continued in this Zolaesque vein in Vandover and the Brute, writ- 
ten during his one year at Harvard, 1894-95. Less imitative than 
McTeague, it traces the downfall of a Harvard student, a weak boy 
who invariably takes the easy way out (one of Norris's personal 
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fears). In San Francisco, Vandover fails in art, succumbs to loose 
living, is socially ostracized, loses his financial aid when his father 
dies, gambles, drinks, and degenerates into lycanthropy. Poverty- 
stricken, overcome by the wolf-brute in him, Vandover is hired as 
a scrub-man by a former friend who had swindled him, and is last 
seen cleaning under the kitchen sink in a house he once owned. 

V andover demonstrates how original Norris could be. Yet per- 
haps more than anything else, it shows that despite having found an 
opportunity for dramatic action in the conflict of the brute nature 
struggling against the civilized man, he could not reconcile the natu- 
ralistic demand for an amoral view with his own moral sense. Unlike 
the ideal naturalistic character, Vandover is not the victim of in- 
evitable misfortunes nor of an overwhelming weakness in his own 
nature. He can choose his fate, and does. Yet Norris punishes his 
hero for being so lax in his personal conduct. 

By this time Norris had perhaps learned enough to return to 
McTeague and, in recommended naturalistic fashion, to keep the 
novelist out of the novel. In 1897 he went to the Big Dipper Mine 
in the High Sierras, Mac’s literary birthplace, to observe the country 
and to write an objective end to that tale. 

Between the writing of Vandover (not published until 1914) and 
the two completed volumes of his projected trilogy, The Epic of the 
Wheat, came three books in which today there is little except his- 
torical interest. They do reflect Norris’s life and preoccupations, 
and two of them establish him as the founder of the ‘“‘red-blooded 
school of fiction,”’ thus creating the trend of Jack London, the pulp 
adventure, the Saturday matinee serials, and the “male” craze. 

In Moran of the Lady Letty (1898) a young man of San Fran- 
cisco society is shanghaied and exposed for the first time to a woman 
possessing those primitive instincts which represented to Norris 
the vitality of a life “better than Literature.” The girl Moran 
arouses the same instincts in Wilbur, to whom she succumbs after 
fist-fighting him. At the end of the novel, willing to forego his 
society life for the primitive life aboard ship with Moran, Wilbur 
learns too late that she lies murdered on the ship, which he sees 
sailing unmanned out to sea. Blix (1899) is an autobiographical 
story of young love, relating much of Norris’s early literary trials 
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and of his courtship of Jeanette Black, whom he married in 1900. 
And in 4d Man’s Woman (1900) Norris returns to a favorite theme, 
the clash of wills in which the heroine proves herself a man’s 
woman, not merely by succumbing to the stronger will of the male, 
but by sending her explorer husband off on an Arctic expedition in 
the name of duty and love, back to the redblooded life of unre- 
hearsed instincts for which men are rightly made. 


With 4 Man’s Woman Norris realized that he had lapsed in. both 
quality of writing and seriousness of purpose. He wrote his friend 
Isaac Marcosson that the book “was very slovenly put together 
and there are only two real people in all of its 100,000 words. It’s 
different from my other books, but it is the last one that will be.” 
And in 1899 he wrote William Dean Howells, in the heat of excite- 
ment, of a new idea—a trilogy around the subject of wheat, dealing 
with its production, distribution, and consumption. Though highly 
original in its American subject and its execution, the idea of a series 
perhaps owes something to Zola’s Rougon-Macquart novels. 

When The Octopus—“the most romantic thing I’ve yet done” — 
appeared in 1901, it met with immediate success. This opening vol- 
ume, a story of California, recreates the dramatic conflict between 
the railroad trust and the farmers, the distributors and producers 
of the wheat. The novel encompasses that grandeur of space and 
action which Norris so longed for. it allows him to paint with 
“cosmic feeling” the overwhelming invisible force in nature which 
asserts itself against man, despite his efforts, in the character of the 
wheat. And it allows him to view the struggle as it crushes the major- 
ity of his figures: Magnus Derrick, titan landowner; Annixter, sick, 
uncertain young ranch owner; Presley, the poet, who (like Norris) 
wishes to capture the West in epic form; Vanamee, the wandering 
mystic, who desperately seeks a meaning to life by communing with 
the forces behind the invisible world; and Dyke, that most pathetic 
of the “‘little’”’ landowners. 

Wher the railroad hikes the price of land originally promised to 
its settlers for cheap sale, Magnus and his group organize to counter- 
act the railroad’s demands. But all their attempts at justice fail, 
and eventually each is in some way crushed by the long-reaching 
“octopus.’’ Magnus becomes insane; Annixter is killed with several 
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others in a gun battle at Los Muertos ranch; and Dyke is imprisoned 
for life. Of them all Norris suggests that only two find something 
positive. Vanamee finds consolation in communion with the land he 
plows, feeling the permanence of the force which comes through 
the wheat. Presley, failing to reach the people through poetry, ora- 
tory, or violence, suffers a nervous breakdown and, seeking a rest 
cure, ironically boards a ship with a cargo of wheat bound for 
Europe. 

Again, in The Pit, Norris personifies force in the “character” of 
the wheat as it eventually overcomes Curtis Jadwin, who attempts 
to corner the market. By buying up the maximum of wheat during a 
bad year and forcing the price up so fantastically high that European 
countries withhold their import duty, he causes a crash which ruins 
himself. 

The Octopus and The Pit show that Norris had progressed in 
many ways. He proved that he could master particular effects; that 
he could conceive and execute a work of epic proportions, broad in 
geography, theme, and human emotion; that he could blend his 
direct observation of life and his research materials into a generally 
naturalistic view on a lifelike canvas; and that he had not lost the 
storyteller’s art, the youthful vitality, the sense of newess for which 
he is still justly famous. 

At the same time, the events of The Octopus show that Norris 
was still not able to reconcile the novelist with the moralist. As a 
novelist he could accept for fiction the subject matter of Naturalism, 
especially with its emphasis on the unusual and on the drama of man 
crushed by unrelenting forces. But as a moralist he could not accept 
the destruction without offering a consequent retribution. He did 
not believe in determinism. He colored his events with hope. The 
spectacle of man’s injustice to man veered him toward socialism, 
and he turned the collection of individual tragedies in The Octopus 
into an aggregate suffering in the name of humanity, justified by its 
contribution to the human good. So, Vanamee, plowing, does not 
assert his individuality; he is consoled by submerging the self in a 
good which working with nature brings forth. And Presley, who 
has exploited his energy and talent for mankind, remains on the ship 
with the wheat, sick and alone. Norris himself, to retaliate in part, 
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chose to destroy one person who represents the railroad, an agent 
hated by the farmers, who is merely doing his job as employee of 
the railroad. Behrman, inspecting the wheat on the ship which is 
to carry Presley, falls into the hold and is buried alive as the wheat is 
tonned into the ship. Norris, however, allowed Shelgrim, head of 
the railroad and the real culprit, to sit at his desk dispensing and 
living by the ethics of big business—or, in this case, by the power of 
force, an idea from which Norris never really moved very far. 

In both novels Norris became too preoccupied with the dramatic 
possibilities of force, and he had difficulty resolving his themes with 
his action. Thus, in The Octopus he did not present both sides of 
the railroad-farmer conflict; and he superimposed an optimism, in 
the universal good evident in the triumph of the wheat, which he 
did not parallel in the action of his characters. Similarly, in The Pit 
he attempted to make a character of the unseen wheat, which re- 
mained an uninteresting abstraction (Norris himself had great dif- 
ficulty understanding the abstract workings of the Board of Trade). 
And, optimistically, he refused to allow Jadwin, his “hero,” to be 
crushed. Jadwin’s wife, Laura, about to leave him for his neglect 
of her, suddenly realizes his worth and need after the crash, and 
they go off west, already started in a business which promises success. 
In Norris’s inability to reconcile the moralist-novelist he can be seen 
once more yielding to the two sides of his irrepressible romantic 
temperatment and producing again what he himself defined as 
“romance.” 

After the publication of The Octopus Norris wrote essays for 
several newspapers. Those essays, later collected as The Responsi- 
bilities of the Novelist (1903), probably give more insight into his 
work and temperament than any of his other journalistic writings. 
For here he defines the materials he used and his attitude toward 
life and literature. 

“Romance ... is the kind of fiction that takes cognizance of varia- 
tions from the type of normal life. Realism is the kind of fiction that 
confines itself to the type of normal life.”” Norris chose the ususual 
because it appealed to both his romantic imagination and to that 
public whom more and more he came to regard as the judge of the 
quality of his fiction. He knew that he was a good storyteller. But 
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he knew too that he had failed when he had only a story to tell. He 
eventually realized that the best fiction, though it must not preach, 
must have a purpose, but a purpose secondary to the story itself. 


Norris “felt” his literature, as he was certain a good novelist 


should. The experience of living came first, life being greater than 
literature. And his expanded definition of romance included the 
breadth of life: ““To Romance belongs the wide world for range, 
and the unplumbed depth of the human heart, and the mystery of 
sex, and the problems of life, and the black, unsearched penetralia 
of the soul of man.” Life must be observed directly. But in directing 
that experience toward a purpose, he cautioned that if the writer 
ever became too interested in his purpose, his novel would fail. Nor- 
ris, however, was no true thinker, and what he occasionally failed 
to do was to keep his purpose so in mind that he could direct his 
action undeviatingly toward his end. Thus in The Octopus and The 
Pit he confused his themes. 

With increasing popular success, Norris considered his audience 
more carefully and assumed a definite responsibility to them. He 
was determined to present the truth in both essays and novels. Truth 
must be written with vitality, and seen, in fiction, in action in order 
to interest the people. His aims were to cause them to read more 
and to furnish them with a true comment on their times. Once having 
developed the reading habit, they would develop judgement and 
demand good literature—that is, fiction written with sincerity and 
with seriousness. Norris’s faith in the evolution of the American 
reading public demonstrates an increasing note of optimistic so- 
cialism, which, had he lived longer, might have threatened totally 
his position as an artist. 

This optimism was more broadly reflected as he saw the needed 
epic in modern literature no longer as American but as international, 
and as he envisioned the world as a brotherhood of all men with all 
the world their nation. The portrayal of such a world, he felt, re- 
quired a man of the people, one incapable of immorality. Erroneous- 
ly, he equated the quality of a work with the morality of its author. 

In attempting to write “Romance” and “Realism,” as he defined 
them in retrospect, Norris actually used Zola’s method sparingly. 
He did base each of his novels on a factual incident; and when he 
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could not observe directly, he did research, as Zola did. For Mc- 
Teague he read dentistry, recorded the life of Polk Street in his 
native Chicago, and took notes at the Big Dipper Mine. For The 
Octopus he delved into the Mechanics’ Library and the Chronicle 
files in San Francisco and spent two months on the Santa Anita 
Rancho in California observing the wheat cycle. And for The Pit 
he studied in libraries, interviewed financiers, and prodded friends 
in order to master the workings of the Board of Trade. Yet, as 
always, he reverted to his own romantic sense as the arbiter when 
the so-called scientific method was inadequate for him. ‘We are 
dealing not with science, but with art, that instantly involves the 
personality of the artist to all that that means. Even the same artist 
will not see the same thing twice exactly alike. His personality is 
one thing today and another thing tomorrow. . . . How, then, to 
determine what life actually is?’ The answer, it would seem—were 
Norris a dyed-in-the-wool naturalist—would be to paint it as objec- 
tively and scientifically as possible. But he could not do that—further 
evidence of his self-indulgent romanticism and of the fact that his 
defects were the defects of a school which tried to treat literature as 
a science. 

Norris’s own life was filled with “romance’’—study abroad, an 
African trip during the Boer War, coverage of the Cuban campaign, 
early literary success. Yet in general outline it has the direction of 
one of his novels: failure in art, loss of an inheritance when his 
parents divorced, contracting of fever in Africa, its untimely recur- 
rence, and death from acute peritonitis after two years with Jeanette 
Black and just before his greatest literary success. 

Despite the defects of Norris’s work, today there is still interest 
in his novels, as recent reprintings show. Historically, he is credited 
with being the lone pioneer in American Naturalism (Crane’s Mag- 
gie, privately printed in 1892, had little influence) and the forerun- 
ner of the red-blooded school of fiction. His preoccupation with 
harsh reality—in reaction to a gullible public and a stultified school 
of empty romances—rather quixotically repudiated the “gentle’’ 
school. He emphasized the need for American subjects and showed 


that the public would welcome them gladly. He set before the public 


a serious, if incomplete, canon of criticism with a view to educating 
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them and improving American fiction. And by transplanting the 
naturalistic influence (which, in theory, he did not fully understand) 
he expanded the boundaries of American fiction. Thus, viewed in 
retrospect, Norris is important as a pioneer to whom the best of 
the writers who followed—particularly Theodore Dreiser—were 
indebted. 

As a novelist—divorced from any period—Norris offers the 
reader characteristics which are rare in modern American fiction. 
Few novelists have his storytelling art, few have the vitality, few 
capture the overwhelming power in nature and the visible universe. 
And seldom has that peculiarly American youthful impulse given 
to a writer’s personal vision such a sense of newess. If Norris’s ro- 
mantic nature often interfered in the clear execution of his themes, 
ironically much of his appeal is derived from that nature as it 
sought to portray the drama of life. We may look to McTeague 
as the most perfectly structured of his novels in its undeviating 
movement toward a dramatic and philosophic conclusion. But we 
must look to The Octopus and The Pit for his best writing, and for 
that multiplicity of conflicting truths which so represent the conflict 


in the life of Man. 





The Changing Face of 


Georgia Politics 
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OR THE PAST HALF-CENTURY political activity in Georgia has 

been carried on within the same institutional structure. Within 
that framework, however, a revolution has been slowly and subtly, 
but surely, taking place. Political control is moving from the rural 
voting precincts into the towns and urban communities within the 
counties themselves. Campaigns are becoming more sophisticated, 
and there is a noteworthy absence of the high-jinks—the fabulous 
fishfries, barbecues, the fiddle, and gourd dippers—which character- 
ized the political campaigns of an earlier day. At the same time 
candidates who wage them are becoming more polished and urbane, 
and their platforms are directed more and more toward the urban 
dwellers and the problems which they face. The signs indicate very 
strongly that even within the framework of the county unit system 
the reign of the ‘“‘wool hat” is slowly passing. 

This change is being carried out within the county unit system 
which governs the holding of party primaries in the state. It is the 
most important institutional feature governing the actual conduct 
of political campaigns within the state and has been in use since the 
advent of the direct primary. It was, in turn, a carryover from the 
party conventions. Prior to 1917 the practice was a matter of party 
preference, but in that year it was written into law by the Neill 
Primary Act. Under the provisions of this act every party which 
nominates candidates for state or national office by a primary must 
conduct it under the county unit system, with each county having 
twice as many county unit votes as it has representatives in the lower 
house of the Georgia General Assembly.* The candidate who re- 


*The Georgia constitution stipulates that representation in the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives be apportioned as follows: the eight largest counties, three representatives 
each; the thirty next largest counties, two representatives each; and the remaining 
counties, one representative each. 
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ceives a plurality of the votes cast in the county receives the entire 
county unit vote, with the unit vote being divided evenly in event of 
a tie. A further proviso requires that for nomination to the office 
of Governor and United States Senator a candidate must secure a 
majority of the county unit votes. If no candidate receives a ma- 
jority, a runover is held between the two candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes. For nomination to other state offices only 
a plurality of county unit votes is required. 

Political campaigns under such an institutional structure have 
focused on the small counties with their comparatively small electo- 
rate. Consequently it is within these small rural counties that the 
changes now reflecting in political practices are taking place. 

The first and foremost cause of change has been the movement of 
population from the countryside into the towns within the county, 
or into the larger cities beyond. Allied with this physical movement 
is an increasing number of people who still live in rural areas but 
commute to work in town. The migration has been of such volume 
that within the short space of a quarter-century the state has changed 
from predominantly agrarian to an almost even balance between 
urban and rural inhabitants. The striking feature of this population 
shift has been that it has come from the rural precincts and not from 
the towns in the rural counties. Even in those counties which have 
lost most heavily in population the towns have held their own, or 
even increased in size. The net result has been that the urban pre- 
cincts have gained in voting strength at the expense of the rural areas. 

The growing importance of the urban centers and the smaller 
cities and towns is indicated in the attention which prospective candi- 
dates give them in feeling out grass-roots sentiment. The civic club 
circuit is an important element in a candidate’s build-up for public 
office, and in keeping an administration before the public once it 
assumes office. This changing backdrop for political activity is also 


reflected in the platforms and issues in gubernatorial campaigns. 
Today one of the more prominent platform plans of gubernatorial 
candidates is a pledge to secure additional industries for the smaller 
towns and cities of the state. One of the major accomplishments of 
the Griffin administration was the securing of industries for the state. 
Most of these have tended to locate in the small towns and cities, 
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as is evidenced by the construction of new plants, new residential 
subdivisions, and similar developments in and around these areas. 

The emerging dominance of the urban voting precincts has cre- 
ated a new public to which a political candidate must appeal. It has 
called for more conservative and dignified campaigns to attract city 
dwellers with a differently oriented outlook, and has tended to quell 
the antics and demagogic appeals once used to sway the purely rural 
vote. Increasing industrialization has called for more responsible 
political leaders who can establish and maintain a sound and stable 
administration. Business leaders consider these factors in their de- 
cisions to move into the state. They, by nature, look askance at the 
rabble-rouser, or any administration or candidate whose attitude is 
inimical or lukewarm to the interests of business. The plight of the 
farmer, never a too serious concern in Georgia politics, is receiving 
less and less attention. 

Other factors have also reflected directly upon the political scene. 
One such factor has been the increasing use of television as a medium 
of communication. Radio has, of course, been used for a long time, 
but it has been the use of television which has impinged most force- 
fully upon the type and method of campaign presentations. The 
dependence upon television today is emphasized by the percentage 
of campaign expenditures used for purchasing television time. Ap- 
peals must be made to many small groups, possibly one, two, or three 
people, instead of to large public gatherings where mass appeal can 
take effect. In essence, it means coming into a family living room 
and talking with the individual family, and it calls for a dignified 
presentation of the candidate’s cause. Histrionic techniques which 
might be useful on the stump are out of taste in such a situation. 
New devices are necessary to establish rapport with the listener 
instead of the question-and-answer exchanges, the fiddling and sing- 
ing, and the camaraderie of fishfries and barbecues. The candidate 
whose appeal is dependent upon such devices is nowadays at a 
decided disadvantage. 

National events and happenings have likewise had a considerable 
impact upon state politics. One of the trends already present, but 
which was crystallized by national occurrences, was the disappear- 
ance of factionalism within the Democratic party in the state. This 
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fact is vividly demonstrated by the 1958 gubernatorial primary, 
when practically all factions, including those of former Governor 
Ellis Arnall, Senator Herman Talmadge, Charles Gowen, and some 
of the more important members of Governor Griffin’s administra- 
tion, united in support of Lieutenant-Governor Ernest Vandiver. 
One of the reasons behind this cohesiveness was the segregation- 
integration issue, and the appeal for unity in the face of federal 
pressure. The Democratic party in the state is such a loose alliance 
that in times of calm it separates into many splinter factions. In 
times of stress, however, the factions close ranks. In the Reconstruc- 
tion era in opposition to the Republican party, in the Populist era of 
the 1890's, and now in the struggle over school integration, the 
party has hidden its internal differences and presented a solid front. 


Whether this unity will outlive the issue which has apparently 
caused it is a matter for speculation. In the past, in times of peace, 
fragmentation has been the pattern. There seems to be present now, 
however, a situation tending toward the establishment of one 
dominant faction in Georgia politics—the Talmadge faction. If 
persistent rumor can be given credence, organized opposition to the 
Talmadge organization disintegrated in the defeat of M. E. Thomp- 


son in 1954. In that election Mr. Thompson was the only candidate 
with a record of outspoken opposition to the Talmadge organiza- 
tion, as evidenced by the famous two-governor controversy, and the 
campaign of 1948 when he opposed Herman Talmadge for the 
governorship. Of the other major candidates in 1954 most of them 
had had previous ties with the Talmadges: Tom Linder, then Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, had long been a supporter and ally of the 
late Eugene Talmadge; Marvin Griffin was Lieutenant-Governor 
during Herman Talmadge’s administration; Fred Hand had been 
Speaker of the House of Representatives during this same time. In 
that election, as the story goes, Thompson seemingly was in the lead 
until the last days of the campaign, and Senator Talmadge was 
forced to the decision of endorsing some one candidate so that the 
opposition to Thompson could be consolidated. His choice was 
Grifin—not necessarily because they were close politically, but be- 
cause Griffin was the strongest candidate opposing Thompson, and 
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the choice had to be made to prevent the election of an avowed 
anti-l'almadge candidate. 


The political events of 1958 indicate that efforts are being made 
to consolidate and broaden the bases of factional support. This 
much is evident from the happenings at the state party convention 
in Macon. In the campaign just passed Vandiver was openly and 
enthusiastically supported by virtually all the leaders of the old anti- 
Talmadge faction. In return, members of this faction are being 


given some recognition, albeit in a secondary manner, in the party 
organization and in convention activities. State Representative 
Downing Musgrove, long-time leader of anti-Talmadge forces and 
a close friend of E. D. Rivers, another Talmadge foe, placed the 
name of James E. Peters, a long-time Talmadge supporter, in nomi- 
nation for vice-chairman of the convention and the executive com- 
mittee. Likewise a few, including Musgrove and Ivan Allen, Jr., 
have been appointed to the new state Democratic Committee which 
is Vandiver-controlled. The problem now posed to the faction lead- 
ership is to keep these diverse and conflicting interests reconciled, 
especially in the grooming of future candidates for the gubernatorial 
ofice. In the past there has been no set path by which a person 
advanced to that office; some have held other state offices, some 
have been members of the legislature, and some have won the 
governorship without prior public service. Presently, however, there 
is speculation that the newly developing route to the governorship is 
through the office of Lieutenant-Governor. If this speculation be 
true, it is of interest to note that the present Lieutenant-Governor 
is a business associate of the Senator. 


An additional development which seems likely to have important 
political overtones within the state is the “‘right-to-vote” law enacted 
by the Congress in 1957. Under the provisions of this act authority 
is given to the Attorney General of the United States to move into 
localities where it appears that qualified citizens are being denied 
the right to register and vote. He may do this even without the 
request of the individual thus denied, and also before administrative 
remedies and recourse to state courts have been exhausted. The first 
action under this law has been brought in Terrell County, Georgia, 
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where it is alleged that otherwise qualified applicants have been 
denied the right to register solely because of color. 

The enforcement of this bit of legislation could have very far- 
reaching effects upon Georgia politics. In only a few counties, the 
urban areas, are Negroes registered in such number as to constitute 
a significant part of the voting population. In the other counties, an 
insignificant part of the Negro population of voting age is registered. 
Many reasons have been given for this lack of registration of colored 
citizens. Regardless of the reasons given, this law provides the 
resources of the federal government to insure that the registration 
laws are fairly administered. If the colored population becomes 
registered to the same extent as the white, in many instances they 
may well become the balance of political power—one of the fears 
which has motivated the restriction of Negro suffrage for many 
years—or even control politics within several of Georgia’s counties. 
The census figures of 1950 indicate that in twenty-seven counties of 
the state the Negro population exceeds the white, while in thirteen 
other counties Negroes compose 45-49 per cent of the population of 
voting age. These counties have a total of 112 county unit votes, 
while it requires only 206 unit votes to nominate gubernatorial and 
senatorial candidates, and only a plurality to name lesser statehouse 
officials and judges. Other counties have sufficient colored popula- 
tion of voting age to become a group to be reckoned with. 

Increasing colored suffrage could bring about several reactions. 
One could be an increased white registration and participation in 
elections. Present registration figures indicate that approximately 
fifty per cent of the white population of voting age is registered, 
and of that number only about fifty per cent actually participate in 
elections. Certainly this would be a proper reaction to meet a chal- 
lenge, if challenge it is. The ratio of possible white voters to possible 
colored voters follows the same ratio as the general population 
figures—roughly seventy-thirty on a statewide basis. The fact that 
the colored population is not spread evenly over the state but is 
clustered around the urban centers, and in certain of the rural coun- 
ties in the so-called “black belt” is a complication which might 
conceivably lead to the abolition, or at least modification, of the 
county unit system. 
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Increasing urbanization would bring with it, as a matter of course, 
increasing Negro participation in politics, as opposition to it seems 
less fierce and adamant in the urban areas than in the country. Cer- 
tainly this has been the pattern thus far. As long as such participa- 
tion is limited to urban areas, its force in state politics is dissipated 
by the county unit system. There is a possibility, nevertheless, that 
over the years, especially if the right-to-vote law is used diligently, 
increasing Negro registration in the rural counties where they form 
a large, and sometimes controlling, block of voting strength will 
make desirable some alterations in the county unit system, or even 
its complete dismantling. Such a course might be desirable in the 
face of the other alternative. It would be a harsh and difficult 
decision for the smaller counties to make, for it would sacrifice their 
present control over state politics. 

One other implication of the right-to-vote law may be mentioned, 
and it addresses itself to the consolidation of Georgia counties. In 
view of the large number of counties with large segments of colored 
population, consolidation could possibly be the only way to dilute 
the voting power of the group sufficiently to prevent its control of 
local government and politics. While such action is no doubt still 
well in the future, it might nevertheless be wise to commence giving 
some consideration to the possibility. Especially so, since reason tells 
us that future events will move along the line of extended political 
participation rather than the maintenance of the status quo or a 
regression from the point where we now stand. 

V. O. Key, in his book Southern Politics, makes the observation 
that eventually political activity devolves into a contest between 
the haves and have-nots, with the have-nots in the South having been 
largely barred from participation. If this observation is correct, then 
it follows that as the power of the ballot is spread state services will 
follow. Certainly this has been the case in those urban communities 
where the Negro has participated in the election process to a sig- 
nificant degree. Streets have been paved and lighted, sewerage 
facilities installed, Negro policemen have been added to the police 
force, and other types of services have been extended where they 
were not available prior to election participation. It seems logical 
and reasonable to presume that a similar pattern of action will 
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develop on the state level as political participation becomes more 
and more extended. 

No one can forecast the pattern of events to come. Yet there do 
seem to be present certain indications which portend vast changes in 
the political life of the state. In the first place, the changing locus 
of political power from the rural to the urban precincts will not lead, 
of itself, to the dismantling of the county unit system. It could lead, 
however, and probably will, to the development of a climate which 
would be receptive to modification of present-day legislative appor- 
tionment which lies at the heart of the system. Secondly, in view of 
increasing urbanization and federal legislation, there will be increas- 
ing political participation on the part of the Negro. This fact will 
bring greater pressure on the county unit system as a political insti- 
tution and may well be the issue which will cause it to topple. The 
third observation which might be made is that at the moment no 
faction is present which has the power to challenge the prevailing 
Talmadge organization. Barring an explosion of the school issue, 
the truce of factionalism within the party will probably exist for a 
long time to come. The present generation of Georgians, however, 
may witness resounding changes in the political life of the state as all 
the factors noted impinge strongly upon each other. 
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EDITORIAL 


It looks as though the American public is rapidly nearing the para- 
doxical situation of being so mobile that it will soon become virtually 
immobilized. Our people were on the move, by horse and ox power, 
even before highways. Natural and artificial waterways carried 
a busy trafic before the age of steam. Then came the railway age, 
which brought public transportation to a convenience and speed 
never before dreamed of. The railway age—how brief it proved 
to be; how soon the steam locomotive, the close-printed schedule 
of trains, the crowded station, became relics of a past that scarcely 
had time to work out its potentialities. 


The simple truth is that for one reason and another railway 
travel remained fairly primitive on most lines right up until the 
time when public transportation began to feel the sharp competi- 
tion of private transportation. Then the threat of the rapid develop- 
ment of facilities for travel by air forced the greater rail systems 
notably to improve their services, but for most of them it proved 
too late. East of the Mississippi many trains of a generation ago 
are now but a memory. West of the Mississippi the railroads are 
fighting hard to maintain transcontinental passenger service, but 
it seems a losing fight. 

Urban, suburban, and interurban public transportation are also 
in a desperate plight. The railroad systems can still make good 
the losses claimed for passenger service by their profits from hauling 
freight. City street and subway lines and commuter trains have 
no source of extra revenue worth mentioning. Although they may 
be forced for a time to operate at a loss, this cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. The suspension of this service would prove, as it has proved 
on occasion, crippling to normal urban life and business. 

The villain of the piece is the internal-combustion engine gasoline- 
powered. Between the World Wars private transportation by auto- 
mobile so largely replaced transportation by steam and electric 
trains, highways proved to local and long-distance travelers so 
much more attractive than railways, that the latter lost their patrons 
in such numbers that on hundreds of short lines passenger traffic 
was discontinued altogether, while on long lines local service was 
greatly curtailed. 


And so America took to the highways. Not long ago the phrase, 
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“the traveling public,” had a fairly precise and limited signification ; 
even in the passenger lines’ most active and prosperous years the 
average American family made few overnight journeys. Now all 
America is a traveling public, driving to and from work, running 
errands, seeking daily recreation, and going on long holiday jaunts. 
In city, town, and country there is an endless procession of motor 
cars continuing day and night in all weathers throughout the year. 

Yet the triumph of private transportation in the automotive 
age may be relatively short-lived. In great cities at rush hours 
traffic jams develop that slow ingress and egress to a standstill. The 
parking problem frequently makes the use of a car a liability rather 
than an asset. In some cities, New York for instance, the private 
motor car is fast disappearing from the streets. The building and 
maintenance of streets and roads has fallen far short of their use, 
and traffic regulation is a continuing frustration. On approach 
routes to cities and on transcontinental highways the volume of 
traffic is so great that all one’s care and skill are strained to avoid 
swift disaster. The automobile has already run ahead of those hard 
drivers of old time—war, pestilence, and famine— who after all 
were only horsemen. In short, the convenience and pleasure of 
town and country and cross-country motoring may soon be only a 
tradition, as is already the excitement of a journey on the steam cars. 

Within little more than a generation the automotive way of life 
has come to seem the American way of life. Habituation has led 
to an almost total dependence, especially among our young people. 
And yet it is not only in more populous areas that the automobile 
has become nearly as great a nuisance as a convenience, and a 
steadily increasing peril to human life. The problems that have 
arisen have been given thought enough, even agonized thought; but 
the unthinking machine, in league with human selfishness and care- 
lessness, appears to have taken over for the time. Perhaps there 
can be no solution until the multiplication of the machine has finally 
destroyed the advantage of and in consequence the desire for its 
possession. 

At least no other solution is yet in sight. 


=. 4 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


National Sororities at Emory 


On March 19, 1953, the Board of Trustees made the decision to admit 
women to the College of Arts and Sciences. On the following morning, 
when President White arrived at his office, there was a telegram from 
a lady on the west coast requesting that her sorority be the first to be 
admitted to Emory. 

The Board had not considered the question of sororities. They prob- 
ably had not anticipated six hundred women in the College in three 
years’ time. 

These students brought with them a keen interest in and enthusiasm 
for sororities. National sorority leaders looked on Emory as a most 
favorable campus for expansion of their groups. Following Emory’s 
traditional policy, the Student Organizations and Activities Committee 
gave the women permission to form social clubs, with the understand- 
ing that these clubs might have an unofficial relationship with national 
sororities, but with no guarantee that this relationship would ultimately 
result in formal affiliation. 

Twelve social clubs were organized. Almost every one had an asso- 
ciation with a particular sorority. By November 1957 ten of these clubs 
had weathered the formative years. They continued to develop their 
ability to manage their own affairs, and they acquired an exceptional 
codperative spirit. 

In the meanwhile, the Student Organizations and Activities Com- 
mittee made an extensive study of sororities and recommended that 
the social clubs have freedom to establish affiliation. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees voiced its approval on May 15, 
1958. The responsibility for working out the details of time and pro- 
cedure was delegated by the Dean of Students’ office to the Interclub 
Council. 

On May 8, 1958, at an impressive ceremony in Glenn Auditorium, the 
University presented charters to the ten women’s groups which 
marked their official recognition as chapters of the following national 
sororities: Alpha Chi Omega, Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Chi 
Omega, Delta Delta Delta, Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa 
Delta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Mu. On the following day each 
chapter had its own initiation and installation ceremonies. 


A statement prepared by 
the Dean of Women 
































